











“Another Bowlful Please’ 


HE Kellogg Kiddie is alwaysready which keeps kiddi 


ics Well if ‘ 
for more. Full of vim and vigour grown-ups the vigour of youth. 


he needs his Kellogg’s Corn Flakes daily. Kelloge’s—the original Corn Flak 


Every member of the family is eager come to youin the double wax-wrapy 
for Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. A bowlful Packets fresh as when they lete t 
served with cold milk or cream is appe- logg Kitchens. Imitati mecans 
tizing at any time of day. No cooking YOU such wonder-Havour—suc 
required. crunchy fl KES, The only genuil 
tlakeshave the signature of the or 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are universally Made by Kellogg in Lond 
popular because of their flavour. No a 
other cereal appeals to every palate. In Demand K 


m, 4 


the crisp flakes there is a store of energy On Sale at Leading Gr 


CORN FLAKES 


( 


Also makers of Kellogg's ALL-BRAN—a laxative food 
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Proressive Sodas of Infant 


You want your baby to progress—you want to see 
the bonny looks and healthy colour that betoken 
sound health and good digestion? Then you must 
satisfy yourself that his food suits and agrees with him. 


Results have shown that the'Allenburys’ Progressive 
System is ideally adapted to the needs of the growing 
child. It provides a graduated series of foods which 


make due provision for each stage of development 
throughout infancy. 





& HANBURYS LTD., 
.ombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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will be pleased to receive, free of charge, a copy of the ‘Allenburys’ 
book ‘Infant Feeding and Management,’ and a 3-lb sample of Food. 
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Feeding 


Milk Food No. 1 
Birth to 3 months 


Milk Food No. 2 


3 to 6 months 


Malted | Food 
No. 3 


6 months and 
onwards 
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SHEETS * = 
and PILLOW CASES * = 


mT : 
—with the GUARANTEE of ceheliiaiee in wash and wear. 


Soft in texture and with fine Sheets : plain hemmed or hem- 
finish, yet wonderfully strong, stitched (hand-drawn). 
being woven with extra care Cases $ buttoned, hemstitched, 


from specially spun yarns. scalloped, frilled. 


Also Embroidered American Sets, 
Leading Drapers Supply ' scalloped and hemstitched. 


JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS Limited, 
50, Piccadilly, MANCHESTER. 


Manufacturers also of the famous 
‘*Hercules’’ overall and frock fabric. 
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The Sussex Edition of 


Sheila Kaye-Smith 


Some Press Appreciations. geidaninasitinsinetintiaticll Cloth 4/6 net each : 
“ She is one of the very few novel- : ; 
ists now writing who have quite : Crown 8vo, with Special Map End-papers : 
] I ed ess.” : Pie. . 2 
Ceiaitaly se pa oa a Casette. Also in limp lambskin, 68. net each. 
“We have learnt to associate with : 
this author’s work sound literary : The George and the Crown 


ethod, deep feminine sensibilit : 
ood an mo of conviction which : The End of the House of Alard 


glows with the fire of sincerity and 


wiley ale ig pure and wmateces, =, St@fbrace = Joanna Godden 
elctivnsen amt her eaparection | Tamarisk “Town 

—Daily Graphic. i Isle of Thorns Spell Land | 
true and delicate handling of words The Tramping Methodist 
f —Manchester Guardian, : Green Apple Harvest 
sata i | Three Against the Worl 


essentially wholesome.” : : 
—Birmingham Post. ‘neccccvccecccecsscsscececesesesceeeeececcccecceccecssconescosonccecoocsesoccononoceoseoeee 


Cassell & Co., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, E.C.4. 
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Plain or tipped = a . 
with cork of fa, FOS 
pure natural fo 


growth. 
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| PLAYERS MEDIUM 
f 3 NAVY CUT 


CIGARETTES 


are supplied with or 
without Cork Tips. The 
Cork is of the finest 
natural quality. 
There is a special reason 


PLAYER'S} 
Its the Jobacco 
that counts / 


P.1342 
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Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board or 
stick, and post to us to- 
day with P.O. for 7/6, By 
next post it will come 

ck *‘as good as new,” 
re-covered with our 
* Defiance” Union and 

securely packed, 

Postaceon ForeignOrders 
1/- extra. A postcard will 
bring you our iliustrated 


Catalogue of “ Defiance” 
Umbrellas, and patterns 
for re-covering umbrellas, 


in Black or Coloured, 
from §/- upwards. 








J. STANWORTH & C0, 


Northern Umbrella Works 
BLACKBURN. 




























Join the 
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Thousands of happy men all using 


CLEMAK 


Onze of the first Safeties and as goed as ever / 


POPULAR SET 7/6. 
COMBINATION OUTFIT 12/6. 
Sold kverywihcre. 





















It’s every bit 
nice, to the 
very last slice! 


HOVIS is, of course, 
delightful to the taste 
and very easy of diges- 
tion. But, what is far 
moreimportant,HOVIS 
nourishes and _ builds. 
It does you good! All 
the vital, energy-pro- 
ducing parts of the 
wheat have been left 
in; nothing of value 
has been taken out. 


(Trade Mark) 


Your Baker Bakes it. 
HOVIS LTD., MACCLESFIELD. 




















**No! I’m not making the old joke about 
mothers-in-law. On the contrary, I’m 
praising them. 
“I was a bit anxious about my wife when 
our first Monday morning came round— 
Monday’s always washing- day, you know. 
‘She laughed at me. ‘Don’t think you're 
coming back this evening toa tired, jaded 
wife who'll need petting,’ she said. ‘I don’t 
intend to wear myself out scrubbing clothes.’ 
“She got the petting just the same—she 
looked soadorably fresh and happy. It appears 
that she took her mother’s good advice. 
She used Rinso; did it all by soaking. 

““A great idea, my boy. Put your money 
on Rinso every time.’ 


(24 ASO 


Takes a load of washing 


R. S. HUDSON LIMITED 
RPOOL, WEST BROMWICH 


off your hands 


and a load off your mind 
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! MAZAWATTEE 
<——eg TEA 


tacant anaes on SOLD IN SEALED PACKETS 
. *€EYLON™ ‘a AND TINS BY ALL GROCERS 


The AD 
"OST Luscious 15 TEA IN we vor 
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HINDES 
HAIR TINT 
tints grey or faded hair 
any natural shade de- 


sired—brown, dark-brown, 
light-brown or black. It is 


permanent and washable, 4 r on e 
has no grease, and does not ~ 

burn the hair. It is used 

by over a million people. : Za\} | 


Medical certificate accompanies each bottle. Of all | 


| Chemists, Stores and Hairdressers. 2/6 or direct :— the finest magazine 
HINDES, Ltd., , 60 Parker Street, Kingsway, Londen 


ee for young people 


Each month it contains splendid serials, 
1) : short stories and articles of genuine 
interest. Profusely illustrated by the best 


ASTHMA CURE artists. 


One Tablet wil] Clean a Large Carpet. 
Sample 2d. Stamp. 

F. CHIVERS & CO., Ltd., 

9 Albany Works, Bath, 
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Gives quick relief from Asthma, Month ly, 1/- : 
Catarrh, Colds, etc. : 

4/6 a tin at all chemists. Cassell’s, London, E.C.4. : 
sunevencescecrnncocsnceneenss® 














The New Patent 


A SOUND DISCS 


completely overcome Dgarnass and 
ligap Noises, no matter of how long 
standing. Are the same to the ears 
as glasses are to the eyes. Invisible, 
HEAR comfortable. Worn months without 
removal. Explanatory Pampbiet Free, 


WOOD BROS. 
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WEAR. 


(As supfpired to Royauly and Socwiy.) 


TAILORED TO ME ASTRE. 

































The Best Value at the I.owest Price 1 cannot buy 
\ +) Maternity garments that are better ma r more reason- 
THE R. A. WALES CO., 168 Ci. Portiand St., LONDON, W.1. able in price, than those from Wood Bros.; they as 
derful value, stylish, up to date, ar 1 show an im 
saving The famous self-adjusting MAITURNUS I ‘ 
} Regd.) is used by Wood Bros. for all their garmet It 
President; H.R.H, The DUKE OF YORE | | is the most successful way of maintaining a normal appear 
, ance. Write for catalogue ot designs to Manageress. 
THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL ror CHILDREN rT Shines wom Aad: Coat Frocks rom BBG; Costumes 
BEGEUGS BOAD, SESEHAL GUSEE, AS, [|| Sems@Baigh oemmne't Sener toa Bs: Mert 
which deals with larger numbers of children than any other Ya Q Corsets trom Birth Wood Broa. also supply everything 
i i is al i for Bab Special Catalogue on re i 
Hospital of its kind, is almost overwhelmed with applications f- 1. By pe pt . 
a conn ane say: t he ,,, WOOD BROS, Ltd. Maternity Wear Specialists), 
URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE Winifred.” 17 St. Mary’s Street, Manchester. 
trom 55/6 (The Original Inventors of Maternity Wear.) @ 
Chairman: Cot. Lory Wa, Cacit, C.V.0. IT. GLENTON-K aaa, Sec, 














“loa” 


A First-Class Shave with a First-Class Blade. 
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and comfortable 
and small homes. 





Monthly 
Bargain 
Booklet 


Post Free 
on request. 











£100,000 ~s*" High GRADE 


lcund-head Furniture 


In a occupying an area of 500,000 
sq. ft., Jelks have £100,000 worth of High 
Sa second-hand Furniture 


—stately, solid 
pieces suitable for both large 

This bez vutiful furniture is 
being sold at half the cost 
of cheap new goods, yet it 
will last at least twice as 
long, and ensure the perfect 
comfort in your home 
which wins the envy of all. 
Inspection entails no obliga- 
tion to purchase. Jusiness 
hours, 9 till 7.30 p.m. Thurs. 


close at 1; Sats. open till 
9 p.m, 











CASH OR EASY TERMS 
Remopals and Warehousing. Kstimates Free. Country 
orders carefully executed by modern motor pantechnicons 


SJ ELE 


265-275 sek mas LONDON. Nz 
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| Kellogg's has | 


'Do You Know That—Pimples Are 
Caused By Comipetion | 


Constipation 
continually 
weakens your 
body. It sends 
poisons 
through your 
System which 
lead to over 
forty serious 
diseases. Pimples may be 
caused by constipation. 
As also circles under the 
eyes, spots before them, 
hollow cheeks, shallow 
skin and unpleasant 
breath. 


Watch for the danger 
signals, Drive constipa- 
tion out of your system 
with Kellogg’s ALL- 





=| Kellog & ’s 
cleans the in- 
testine and 
purifies it. It 
moves the 
bowels natur- 
ally and regu- 
larly. If eaten 
regularly, Kel- 
logg’s ALL-BRAN is 
guaranteed to bring per- 
manent reliefin the most 
chronic cases. Eat two 
tablespoonfuls ofKellogg’s 
ALL-BRAN daily —in 
chronic cases, with every 
meal. You will like its 
flavour. Kellogg's ALL- 
BRAN is always ready to 
eat with coldmilkorcream 
or mixed withothercooked 
or uncooked cereals. No 
cooking required. Try the 
recipes printed on every 


BRAN. Doctors recom- 
mend it—they 
know ALL- 
BRAN brings 
sure results. 


packet. Only ALL-BRAN 
is 100% effective. 
Part bran products 
are only part effec- 
tive. At all grocers 
in the red and 
green packet. Be 
sure itis Kellogg's. 


KELLOGG COMPANY 
of Great Britain, Ltd, 


euueyes aeons 


S| nollagy? 
| ALLBRAN 
brought health ype 
naturally to 
thousands when . 
329 High Holbo 
allelse has failed. Louden. W.C. 1 


Also makers of Kellogg’s CORN FLAKES 








LAUNDRY T IN THE WAS 


Los H 
Through not being marked with the indelible 


JOHN BOND'S 
‘CRYSTAL PALACE’ 
MARKING INK. 
REQUIRES NO HEATING 


Sold by all Stationers,Chemist & Stores. 6d. & 1s. 
Used in the Royal Households. 





Lost in THE WASH. 























a8 
IMPERIAL HOTELS 








Square LONDON 
Bed. Bath. '& Breekfact, frou Z'9 


| 8 HOTELS—2,500 ROOMS | 
SSSR EERSH ee eee 















A piece of constructive Christianity deserving every support. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


AND 


“ARETHUSA”’ TRAINING SHIP 


ARE TRAINING 1,000 BOYS AND GIRLS 
FROM ALL PARTS OF THE U.K, 
FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 
Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 

President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy 
and Mercantile Marine. Many Hundreds have 
been Emigrated to British Dominions. 3,090 
Girls have been trained for Household Duties, etc, 
Chairman & Treasurer—C,. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman—F. H. CLAYTON, Esq. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W C.2, 


























You can make Prime Beer at home 
from a Qd. bottle of 


MASON’S 
Extract of Herbs 







and it only costs 
Gd. per gallon. 


OOD! IT’S MASON’s. 


Newsatt & Mason Lrv., 
INGHAM. 

















CONQUERS 
ALL PAINS 


Vik-Wik adds Wings to your Pains 


It acts like a charm—just a gentle applic ation, 
NO rubbing—and you can almost feel your pain 
slipping away. VIK-WIK Conquers Pain—there 
is no ache or pain proof against its healing, 
curative powers—soothing and cooling, it pene- 
trates immediately—healing the aching and in- 
flamed tissues—giving quick and lasting relief. 
Remember VIK~- WIK needs no rubbing—it 
neither burns nor blisters, but it Conquers 
Pain. Get your bottle of Vik-Wik NOW. 


1/3 and 3/- per bottle from Boots’, Taylor's, Timothy White's and all 
Chemists and Stores, or direct from 


THE VIK- wik GO. (Desk 44 ). 82. St. Thomas St., 8.E.1. 


| | Get Your : e : 4/3 & 3/- : 
| ipottle Now? WU THE FAMILY LINIMENT. =s=-oro--=-4 
—— Backache Nerve Pain 

Sprains Chilbiains Lumbago, oto, 
vu 
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OTHING is nicer or more wholesome than 


\Ye an Apple Pudding, provided the crust 
we is light and digestible. 


Take 602. Flour with 1 teaspoonful Baking Powder and a 
















inch of salt Mix wel! together and add 3oz. Shredded 

ATORA” Atora’; mix, but do not rub the suet in. Add enough water 
contains no to make a firm paste, so that it leaves the bowl periectly 
P clean, roll out. Then line a greased basin with this crust, 
preservative. fill in with cored and sliced apples (2 lbs.) sprinkled over 
with 3oz. moist sugar Add juice of half a lemon or a few 

cloves. _— wer with the paste, joining in to the edge of 

the lining, cover with greased paper and steam 2 hours. 


Suffictent | on 6 to 8 persons. 


The success of this pudding depends upon— 


ATORA 
Hugon’s BEEF SUET 


In small packets, and 4-oz., 8-oz., & 16-oz. cartons. 


Our 100 tested Recipes sent free 
if you mention this magazine. 
HUGON & CO., Ltd., 105 Openshaw, 
MANCHESTER, 
TO RESIDENTS ABROAD.—Hugon's Beet 
Suet, Beef Dripping, and Pure Lard is specially 
acked in 1-lb. and 2-lb. decorated tins for export 


4 any diffic ulty in obtaining, please sead name 
ess of your Storekeeper. 


te ON LVQD F Gandia 
3 39 030038KS 











RHEUMATISM CURED 


SEVERE PAINS CURED AFTER 





But restore your crey and 
faded —— their natural 
olour with 


LOCKVER’S Sulphur HAIR RESTORER. 


















TWO YEARS’ SUFFERING. iS dnaseeiinte Ciniiacien aiacein Unties Senna edieas Ick toate 
Macmillan St., Rochdale, Lanes thus secunng a pre erveu appearatr has enabie nousands to retain 
Dear Sir \fter nearly two years’ suffering | their position 2- Seid Evory where. 2- 
my daughter is quite ridof pain. She had pains Lockyer's gives health to the Hair and rest the natura 
in her back and arms, anc no treatment seemed } It cleanses the scalp, and makes the most pervect Hair 
to have any effect. I noticed your Urace adver This workd-tamed Hair Restorer is prepared by the 
tisement and I thank God did, as she is now Specialists, J. PEPPER & td., 12 Bedford Laboratories, I 
strony and well ould sea cely believe that a S.E.1, and can be obtained direct trom them by post, or trom 
cure could be effect as I had given up al) Chemists and Stores throughout the world 





1, 
bope.—Yours faithfully, 


M CURTIS. % an 3 
TRACE, and UR ay ak “ a cure Rheumatism, It directly SULPHOLINE 








— ks the cause—urie acid—dissolves and expels it from the system This ‘amous jot neves Skin kruptio 
ul prevents its reappearance. That is why it CURES and CURES complexion The ig t + rash, tainte-t spot, irrta ‘ 
Gi ICKLY. 1/3, 3/- & S/- per box, from Boots, Timothy WNite & Co dishguring bietches, obstinate eczema, aisappear by applying 
aylors, and all Chemists and Stores, or direct from the URACE SULPHOLINE, which rencers the skin spot ess, suft, clear, supple 
Laboratories Dept. 57 ), 82, St. Thomas Street, London, $.E.1. comtortable. For <2 years it has Leen the remedy for 
5° oe Eruptions Psoriasis Eczema | Blotches 
: : Pimples Roughness Scurt Spots 
: GBT : Redness Kashes Acne | Rosea 
H : Sulpholine is prepared bythe great Skin Specialists, ]. Perper & Co 
; & 5. TABLET ss Ppterong Ltd., 12 Bediord 1a ratories, Lendon, S.L.1, and fs sold ttles at 





1/3 and 3). It can be obtained direct trom them by post of trot 


: : NOW : 
jper box | CURE RHEUMATISN «NOW: Chtmistsand Stores thecushout the world 








DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, It being 
muoh stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE, ee ee oe ee 


INVALID 
FURNITURE 


Dn: spect our Stock 
atour Sourooms 


ROY STON 
Q light Strong 
self-propell- 

















THE SURGICAL MANUFACTURING CO.LTD. 
69 West Regent St Glasgow, I4 Howard St Belfast, 31 South Anne St Dublin 
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for Coat and Costume Linings. 


Apart from being the ideal material for Over-blouses, Dresses, iI 
Pyjamas, etc., “ LUVISCA” is also most suitable for Coat Linings. i 
In attractive Plain Shades—Fawn, Navy, etc., as well as Black- Nai 
and-White Stripe effects, also self check effects, “LUVISCA” i 


; makes a perfect lining—soft, smooth, easy to slip on and off. SI 
E; . ‘ areema 0 Z “ 3 Sil 
3 ALL LEADING DRAPERS SELL “LUVISCA™ (37-38 ins. wide) in latest ral 
Fy shades and colourings—Striped Designs Plain Shades and Self-Coloured Check ral 
Effects. Also “LUVISCA ™ Garments ready-to-wear in newest styles and designs, Rei 

if any difficucty in obtaining, wre the Manuaacierers, OURTAULDS, Lea S 
R (Dept. 83 ; 19 91 Been soacty London, #£.C.2, for ri 7 r ap 08 : el 
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The Editor’s Announcement Page 





‘OareaA tl” 


By MARJORIE BOWEN 


With much pleasure I announce that the opening feature of my 
October number will be a short historical story by Marjorie Bowen 
entitled “ Defeat.” 

Warwick Deeping will give us another of his caravan stories 
“The Professor at Mill”—and Miss 


Maxwell will contribute “The Crisis.” 


Greenwater Beatrice Heron- 


The articles will be particularly good: foremost will be a 
fully illustrated description of “ Hidden Houses of Prayer.” particu- 
larly appropriate in view of the proposal to close some of the London 


churches. 


There will also be a timely article ( 
on the Orphan Homes of Scotland. 
(a 


























BURMA 


SAUCE 


You get a true Oriental flavour 
in Burma Sauce—the flavour of 
exquisite spices—skilfully blended 
with luscious fruits. Added to 
which is the finest malt vinegar— 
almost a itself, 
uniform in 


Econ- 
quality. 


sauce in 


omical and 


Of all 
CG) ocers 


COTTELL 

& Co., Ltd, 

LONDON, 
S.E. 








A selection of 
Cassell’s 2/6 Novels 


Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 
The Lonely Stronghold 
The Daughter Pays 
A Castle to Let 
The King’s Widow 


ANNIE S. SWAN 
Corroding Gold 
Prairie Fires 
A Favourite of Fortune 

BARONESS ORCZY 
Lady Molly of Scotland Yard 
The League of the Scarlet 

Pimpernel 


HORACE A. VACHELL 
Blinkers. Whitewash 








dv. 
Cassell's, MW London, E.CA. 
at 
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CASH'’S 
NAMES 


Woven on Fine Cambric Tape. 








As a safeguard against loss you cannot do better than mark School Outfits 
with Cash's Names. These small fadeless identifying labels stitched on socks, 
handkerchiefs, undergarments, etc. etc., provide the best preventive against loss 
in sending garments to College and to the wash 

There are many different styles and colours to choose from, and your draper 
or outtitter can supply in a few days 


PRICE, WHITE GROUND: 
12 doz. (144 Names), 5S/-; G doz. (72 Names), 3/9; 
3 doz. (36 Nam s), 2/9. 


Also on Black Tapes at slight extra ccst. Write for tree samples and literature 
to-day Address your application t 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd, (Dept. D13), COVENTRY. 
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KITGHEN PESTS s2:ies% 
tifically exterminated 
by the UNION COCK. 


ROACH PASTE 


Cleared the Sheffield Union Workhouse after a.! 
other preparations had taile. he pests had so 
overrun the place that the Government Inspector 
Suggested the buildings should be pulled down, 
The Inspector and Guardians surprised at mar 
veilous result. ost free 1/4, 2/6, 4/6, with 
interesting particulars, 


J. P. HEWETT, 66 Division Street, SHEFFIELD 


| 














| If you can’t sell it elsewhere, 
sell it through 


THE BAZAAR 


| Link House, 54 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


WHY BE TOO FAT? 


: > REGAIN YOUR HEALTH : 
AND BEAUTY 
and reduce your weight quickly 
by commencing the never-failing 
Autipou Treatment NOW. It has 
ed Years reputation, and istheonly 
safe, sure aid pleasant remedy 
for OVer-stoutness. No change o! 
diet, but a reduction of S oz. to 31d, 
in a single day and night 
Your Chemist Sells It, 
Sold in powder and liquid, by 
Boots (600 branches), and all 
Chemigs & Stores the world over, 
Price 3)- and 5, or powder form 
in plain wrapper direct trum the 
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oe NTI AE 
Holidays are good in their way; I Pas, a 
perhaps strikes have some place \igRe# 
in the providential order of 
things, though difficult to dis- 
cover. But it is Work that 
makes the world go round. 


Love, Worship, Work—here 
is a trinity that embraces the 
life of man, but do not despise 
the last of the three; work is 
not a curse, a fly in the oint- 





ment; it is one of the prime 
necessities of life—and one of 
life’s perpetual joys. 





Carry on! 
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"| have something to give you,’ he told her. ‘I've 
kept it, hoping you would return some day to use it” "—p. 1049 

















“TIRES 


iy 
H:- Mortimer Batten 


lived with his mother in one of the 

white-walled cottages of the steep 
village street, where the fishermen hung 
their nets. His father had been drowned 
at sea, for David, red-haired, sun-tanned, 
and upright, sprang from a long line of 
seafaring stock. Grandfather was becom- 
ing shaky about the legs these days, and 
during the visitors’ season, a heavy share 
of the work fell on David’s young shoul- 
ders. He was up with the lark each morn- 
ing, visiting the lobster pots at the foot 
of the cliffs just beyond the surf—heavy 
work in stormy weather for a boy of six- 
teen, especially since the old boat was not 
made yesterday, and took skilled handling 
among the rocks and in the strong current. 
Then, during the day, when grandpa was 
off with the fleet, David had to look after 
the visitors who hired the boat for fishing, 
between intervals of watching the salmon 
nets round the point. 

David's boat was about the only sea- 
worthy craft available for hire, and Sir 
Joseph Carnell took it for the month—ap- 
parently for the sole amusement of his little 
daughter, since she was the only member 
of the party who seemed to care for fishing. 
So David became her sailor man, and the 
weather being calm, they spent their time 
cruising the bay for mackere] and whiting. 

“What a picture of health!” remarked 
Sir Joseph when, one evening, he chanced 
to be down at the harbour as David, bare- 
legged and red as an Indian, leapt into the 
shallow water to beach the boat, while Mar- 
garet triumphantly held aloft a string of 
gleaming mackerel. 

“A picture of sun-blessed happiness and 
youth ! * remarked Margaret’s mother, with 
a smile. “I’m just doubtful, Joseph, 
whether it is safe to trust that unwieldy 
boat with so young a seaman.” 

“Absolutely safe,’ replied Sir Joseph, 
peremptory in most of his views. “I made 
inquiries at the village, and I was told that 


D ie: worked for his grandfather and 


she could not be in more trustworthy hands. 
The boy is on the sea winter and summer, 
and is apparently an expert seaman.” 

On the way home, laden with the day’s 
catch, Margaret asked if she might be 
allowed to accompany David on one of his 
daybreak rounds of the lobster pots, and 
this was agreed to, provided it was really 
quite calm. So, next morning, before the 
sun was up, David was off with his pocket 
full of pebbles to bombard Margaret’s win- 
dow. In surprisingly short time she was 
down and ready—just a wild little soul in 
a Fair Isle jumper and a somewhat abbre- 
viated homespun skirt. The fresh, sweet 
morning breeze from the sea, fragrant with 
the promise of another radiant day, fanned 
the waving hair about her forehead, and the 
red-haired, freckle-faced boy was conscious 
of something new which had entered his 
life. Already that something was whisper- 
ing to him: “These are your magic days, 
David. They are brief in the life of every 
man, so live them as best you may.” 

They went down to the sea again, and to 
Margaret, at any rate, it brought new won- 
ders. She learnt that if David were not up 
early, he would find only claws in his lob- 
ster pots; she learnt how exceedingly fierce 
a real wild lobster can look; and once, 
when she thrust her hand into the wicker, 
sea-trimmed pot, David cried out with such 
sudden alarm that she drew back startled. 
“You see that little fish,” he said, pointing 
to three inches of iridescent rainbow colour 
tangled with the weed at the bottom of the 
pot. “They sting like fury, Miss Mar- 
garet, and we have to watch for them. If 
you put your hand near them, they will 
jump up and sting you with the spines on 
their backs, and my—but it’s awful pain- 
ful!” 

When through the pearly sea mists the 
sun crept up, it seemed to Margaret that 
she had already spent a very happy and 
wonderful day. “I shan’t be able to come 


back to fish till after tea,’ she told David 
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“We've got to go to lunch with some 
people. Horrid nuisance, isn’t it?” 

David agreed very whole-heartedly that 
it was, for the fairy had thrown her magic 
spell upon the red-haired, freckle-faced son 
of the sea. She came after tea as she had 
promised, but the long day of sun and ozone 
had had their effect. Out in the bay the 
fish were not biting, and what with the sun 
and the lazy swell, David at length looked 
up to find his little companion asleep. Very 
carefully and gently he laid his old tattered 
jacket across her knees, and then for a long 
time he sat, his face between his hands, 
looking at her and thinking a man’s great 
thoughts, while the lustre of the dying sun 
lent a strange unreality to the world about 
him. Often in later years was that same 
scene to rise before his gaze with a vivid- 
ness which time did not dim. 

But it was soon time to return, and David 
wondered how he would waken her. He 
wanted to touch with his lips one of the 
small brown hands which had closed upon 
the collar of his old sea jacket, but he dare 
not, and suddenly he found himself faced 
by an overwhelming sense of the emptiness 
and futility of it all. Yet little Mar- 
garet slept on, not knowing that she had 
won what is surely the purest, highest 
thing in all the world of men—the first love 
of a boy who was a man at heart 

That evening, in the quietude of his little 
room, David’s mother, through the door- 
way, saw him secretly press his lips to the 
hem of his old green jacket, and then she 
knew what she had feared. “Oh, Davie, 
Davie,” she said, “do not lose your brave 
laddie heart to yon sweet thing of the 
gentlefolk. She’s as far from ye as the 
stars, and it can bring only sorrow into 
your life.” 

She went to him and drew him to the 
bedside, her motherly arms about him. She 
knew it then, and, alas, how truly her son 
was to come to know the truth of it in Jate: 
years! “There’s mony a lass in the village 
whose company might make ye happy,” she 
was saying; but somehow her voice failed 
at that, for Davie, who did not like arms 
as a rule, was pressing his face against 
her shoulder. “Oh, Davie, Davie,” was all 
she could say, and those were the first of 
many tears she shed on that score for her 
son. 

When Davie raised his face, a bright 
little moon was shining in through the 
flame-flower and ramblers about the win- 
dow, “Dinna fash yersel’, mither,” he said 





bravely, if a shade huskily. “She’s only 
a bairn, and we’ve mony a year te live yet 


She’s won my love, God knows it, but we 
dinna ken what time will bring.’ 
His mother rose with a sigh. “There's 


one thing I do ken, laddie,” she said. “] 
ken ye’re no the kind, Davie, tae change 
ver fancies sae often. 
and she went her way with thoughts of on 


Ah, weel, so be it.’ 





in whose steps Davie was following, an 
who, for a little time, had made her life 
so happy. 

PP) <So 


“Tt’s no end interesting,” David told Ma: 
garet, when the moon was right and the 
tides were right and the sea trout were 
the estuary. “We hammer a post into the 
sand when the tide’s full out and the moon’s 
full up, and to the post is hitched the half 
moon net. A I 


man on a horse takes the 


other end of the net and rides out in a 
half-circle, sweeping the water into the 
shore. Your people would find it no end 


interesting if they came to-night.” 

At her persuasion David went back to 
the house with her to find out whether they 
would require the boat to attend tl 
function; but Sir Joseph and her la 
were going out to dinner. The inevitable 
pleading from Margaret that she mig! 
allowed to go alone of 
“Why,” exclaimed Sir Joseph, “the boat 
does not leave harbour till after your usua 
bedtime, Margaret, and it would be 
the morning before you were back!” 
as a matter of fact, Sir 
prided himself on the way in wh 
daughter ran and he 
her anything. 

“But,” Margaret pleaded, “I might 
get another chance to see such a thing 
it must be wonderful—from what 
has told me.”’ 

Sir Joseph 








course followed 


two 1 

But, 
rather 
h his Jitth 


wild, hated to deny 





smiled complacently as 
listened to her, and so, | h 
consented “On the condition that your 
wonderful sailor boy and his grandpa take 
special care of you,” said Sir Joseph, as he 


at enet t was 


adjourned to the smoke-room 


These conditions were handed on t 
David, who went his way a prouder man 
than ever before. 


It was, indeed, a 


almost tropical moon burning down up 

the mirror of the sea, so that the net, the 
dark bearded men, the d rey orse, 
shone phosphorescent among the glancing 
lights, and each time a sea-trout was 
touched, it would dart like a streak of fire 


wonderful night, a! 
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across the surface, presently to be enfolded, 
a living flame, in the phosphorescence of 
the net. There were moments of breathless 
thrill, when Sir Joseph’s little daughter 
caught her sailor-boy by the hands and all 
but embraced him, while around was the 
great grey loneliness, and the feeling that 
they were just a savage little tribe alone 
with the hush of the sea and with God. 

“Have you enjoyed it, Miss Margaret?” 
asked David, as the old boat, with idly 
flapping sail, finally bore them homewards 
over a silver eternity and through a crystal 
world. 

“Yes,” she answered. “Have you?” 

“Yes,” he replied. “I think it has been 
the most wonderful night in all my life.” 

Margaret looked at him steadily. “It has 
been wonderful,” she agreed. “I shall 
never forget it. Thank much, 
Davie!” 

Davie! She had called him Davie, as 
his mother did, as the men did, and the red 
blood rose to the roots of his red hair, 
though luckily the night hid it. Old grand- 
pa, with the tiller under one arm, sat and 
sucked hard at his old clay pipe, the pun- 
gence of the weed mixing with the sea air. 


you so 


He took no notice of them. 
“See that island?” said David suddenly.’ 
“It’s a day’s sail from 
doesn’t look it to-night.” 
“It looks only a mile away,” said Mar- 
garet, her voice falling 


here, though it 


in fragments of 
sound as, with a gentle winnowing of wings, 
the wild geese passed them on their shore- 
ward journey. “It 
than a mile away?” 

David shook his head wisely. “It takes 
over twelve hours ordinary sailing to get 
there,” he told her, his gaze following the 
spectral shapes of the wild 
haven't been. I want to go some day.” 


surely can’t be more 


“ 
gee se. I 


“It might take you twelve hours if you 
Went in an ordinary fishing boat,” said Mar- 
garet: “but if 
there and do anything when you landed, 
you wouldn’t go in a fishing boat. Dad 
wouldn’t. motor-launch—a 
racing one if possible.” 


you really wanted to get 


He’d go in a 


Strange the part that casual, unreasoned 
hild conclusion was to play in his after- 
life ! 

“We motor-boat,” he said 
humbly. “When I go, I’ll have to sail.” 
“I wish we said 
Margaret. 
David thought for awhile, and the sail 
flap-flapped in time with his thoughts. He 


haven’t a 


could vO 


go together,” 


“ TIDES” 


pictured himself sailing to explore some far- 
off island with the little princess of his 
dreams, for to him she was, and must ever 
be, a Princess of Dreams only. 

“When do you go home, Miss Mar- 
garet?” he asked at length. 

“On Friday, worse luck!” she told him. 
She sat amidships, her slim arms about 
her naked knees, and as she spoke she 
tooked up at him, and he saw the sparkle 
of her eyes. 

“That’s very soon now,” said David, try- 
ing to hide the bitterness in his voice. “I 
still have so many things I wanted to show 
you. I wanted to take you to the slide be- 
yond South Beald; I wanted to show you 
where the conger eels lie in the pools, and 
how we spear them; I wanted——” 

“Can’t we go to-morrow?” she 
posed, 

“If they would let you. When are you 
coming back, Miss Margaret? Next sum- 
mer?” 

“T hope so,” she answered. “I can’t bear 
to think of leaving this place, where we 
have been so happy; but, you see, we’ve 
only got the house this year and may not 
be able to come back.” 

“Never?” said David softly. 

She shook her head. “Oh, I don’t know; 
but I shall try to get them to let me come 
back. Couldn’t I stay at the cottage with 
your mother? ” 

“Why, of course you could—whenever 
liked!” he cried eagerly. “Do try 
to make them let you, Miss Margaret. It’s 
only a wee cottage, of course; but mother 
would do her best, and so would I.” 

“T believe you always do your best,” said 
his princess, laughing up into his face, and 
assuming that womanliness of manner often 
so charming in little people; then she 
added half whimsically: “Do you know, 
Davie, I’d love to live in a cottage and be- 
long—just to the seafaring folk, like you 
do.” 

Davie was staring across the silver 
waters. They were quite near port now. 
“I'd take awful good care of you,” said he, 
his eyes on their distant island; “and 
mother would be proud to have you. If you 
could come in winter time, I’d show you 
the decoys and how we get the wild fowl. 
You'd see the fleets come in, sometimes 
covered with ice, and sometimes there’s a 
shipwreck. Do come, Miss Margaret.” 

He wanted to tell her so much, so much 
what her meant to him, how it 


inter- 


you 


going 


seemed impossible to let her go if she might 
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never return; but Davie, so brave in other 
ways, found that his courage failed him 
now. 

His princess took two of his fingers— 
rough and hardened by the toil of the sea. 
Davie dared at last to meet her gaze. “ They 
call you my wonderful sailor-boy,” she said, 
“and I think you are wonderful, Davie. 
You have been so kind, so sweet, and I 
think you are so brave. I have read in the 
story books about boys like you; but away 
in our own town, the working boys write 
in chalk on the walls, and say rude things 
when you are out with your governess. I 
have always said that I hate working boys; 
but you are so different, and I shall think 
about you—sailing the sea day after day, 
looking after your lobster-pots and your 
salmon nets. When it is dark,” said Mar- 
garet, waving fearlessly towards the open 
sea, “and the wind roars in the pine trecs 
outside, and I am in bed, I shall think of 
you out in the bay, and shall pray to God 
to take care of my sailor-boy.” 

Davie smiled. His square chin was be 
tween his hands now, and he was staring 
imto her eyes, forgetful at last of that man- 
made gulf whose tidal waters sweep so 
many souls away. “And I shall pray for 
you, my dear little girl,” he said earnestly 
“I shall ask God every night to take care 
of you and make you happy, and if you 
don’t come back, I shall try my best, my 
very best, to be always your sailor-boy.” 

They did not get to the slide, nor to the 
conger pools, and three days later Davie 
coiled her line carefully on its spool. “I 
shall oil it and put it away in a dry place 
till you come back,” he said; then he 
heaved up the anchor and, for the last time 
that wonderful holiday, he took up an oar 
to scull her home. As usual, he leapt 
ashore to beach the boat; as usual, he of- 
fered his hand to help her out, but this 
time there was one difference. 

“Good-bye, Davie,” she said cheerily ; 
and, quick as light, he raised her fingers 
to his lips. “Good-bye,” he answered, and 
that was the bravest deed he ever achieved 
in the pathway of love. 


<Sse 

So she went, and for Davie the road was 
clearly marked. Autumn came and waned, 
then winter, another spring, and yet sum 
mer drew near; but still the letter for 
which Davie waited by every post did not 
come. The big house on the hill was let 
There was no 


to a party of Americans. 
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news of Sir Joseph and Davie’s wee prin 
cess; but Davie did not forget, and his 
courage never wavered. 

That summer he at least achieved some- 
thing. He cut wood in the forest and car- 
ried it down, log by log, after his day’s 
work. He built a two-roomed cabin on the 
hillside, and there his mother and a niece 
sold sweets, toys, and fishing nets to- the 
visitors. More visitors were coming every 
year, and Davie decided to enlarge the 
cabin next winter, and to obtain more help 
when another summer came. That autumn 
the old grandpa died, leaving his two boats 
to Davie, and the unexpected windfall of 
£300 to Davie’s mother. 

Davie wanted to use the money, but he 
did not know how. One evening, puzzling 
it over, his elbows on the parapet of the 
pier, the far-off island rose before his gaze 
like a Japanese picture against a sky of 
black and white, and at the same time a 
party of visitors passed by on their way to 
the inn, having just arrived by the old 
horse-drawn ‘bus. The came to 
Davie’s ears: “If you really wanted to go 
there, you wouldn’t sail!” Alternatively, 
if you had to sail, you wouldn’t go there, 
beautiful though the island looked. Well, 
this village was beautiful, but it meant a 
three hours’ drive over dusty, ill-kept roads 
from the railway. 

So Davie decided how to use his money. 
He bought a small motor char-a-banc, and 
employed a driver, and next summer he 
had obtained his first foothold on the ladder 
of success. 

“She’s not coming back, mother,” he 
told her lightly one night, over the winter 
fire. “I'll have to go to meet her. I'll 
have to build my own ships and my bridges 
to get there. Sir Joseph was a great en- 
gineer, you know. He built many bridges.” 

His mother smiled as she rolled out the 
oatcake, and if the smile was sad, it was 
at any rate touched with pride. “Go on, 
my brave laddie,” she said. “Go build your 
bridges, but ye’ll need a muckle pile 0’ 
stones. Your arms are equal to it, Davie, 
so go on.” 

Five years later the long-expected letter 
came. No; it was only a card from Sir 
Joseph, addressed to Davie’s mother, say- 
ing that they were motoring through, and 
could she find them rooms for the night 
If not, they would go on to the next hotel 

Davie was in the garden when the car 
drew up, and out of it stepped Sir Joseph, 
Lady Carnell, Miss Margaret, and a youth 
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it was, indeed, a wonderful night, an almost tropical Drawn by 
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moon burning down upon the mirror of the sea""—p. 1044 
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clearly a soldier. She a young 
woman now, but just the same, thank God; 
Tea was waiting for them 
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was 


just the same! 
in the cottage parlour, but Margaret stayed 
behind to speak to Davie. 

“How the village is changed,” she said. 
“I hoped it would never change, David. 
I hoped to find it just as it used to be when 
we were children.” 

“Ves,” said David, “it has changed a 
little, Miss Margaret.” And that was all 
he could find to say. 

“All those new villas on the hill-top 
she went on. “The clubhouse, 
where there used to be nothing but just 
wild whins and birches, where the wood- 
cock twisted in and out. The old wood 
gone, and the sawmill stuck in its place. 
I’m glad, however, that the new village is 
out of sight of the old village.” 

At that he smiled. “Yes,” he agreed; 
“we've kept the old village unaltered 
When I built the new village, I insisted 
upon its standing apart.” 

She regarded him in utter astonishment 
“You built it!” she said slowly. “Are all 
those new houses yours?’ 

He nodded. “Yes,” 
the saw-mill is mine.” 


hideous 


he answered, “and 


“But how did vou do it, David?” she 
asked, regarding him with frank admira- 


tion; and he saw the curls abuut her fore- 
head, just as they used to be. 

He went over to the gate and, standing 
under the lilac tree, pointed out to sea. 
“You see that island, Miss Margaret?” he 
said. “At one time it used to seem like 
a fairy island, a place of far-off dreams, so 
distant was it. If Sir Joseph had wanted 
to go there, he wouldn’t have gone by sail- 
ing boat. He would have hired more 
modern means—a racing motor-boat if pos- 
sible, and that’s why he was so successful a 
man. I’ve tried to follow in his steps, on 
the advice of a little girl.” 

She thought, then she laughed a trifle 
nervously. “So 
Davie?” she asked. 

“In my own small way, Miss Margaret,” 
he answered; “but I’ve a 
bridges to build yet. The scope seems un- 
limited. Those new boats in the harbour 
are my new fleet; that grey petrol launch 
plies between here and the island. 
are all mine, and, as you say, 


you are successful, 


vo d 
BV9 


many 


They 
things have 
changed a little since last you were here 
The people of this village are better off, 
and happier.” 


“That’s a great thing for a young man 
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to have achieved,” she said, regarding him 


steadily. “So now you no longer go down 
at daybreak to your lobster-pots? |] 
always thought of you doing that.” 


‘ 


have 


“Yes,” he answered, “every daybreak.” 

“Still alone?” she asked. 

He shook his head, 
somewhat 


and his 
cynical, though to her it stil 
brought back childish visions of the great 
ness of the sea, and of the great men who 
go down to the sea. “Never 
answered. “There is always a little sun 
burnt princess sitting used 
sit, and trying to dive her hand into the 
lobster-pots as I haul 
always there, and I see the sand of 
shore sprinkled over her face and the spray 
sparkling in her hair. So you 
to be married, Miss Margaret?” he added 
quickly, aware of the hot blood 
ing in his temples. 

~Yes.” 
her quick glances, “how did you know?” 

“T saw your hand the instant you 


he told her. happiness.’ 


alone.” he 
where shi 


them up 


~~ 


thunder 


she answered; then, with one of 
came,” 
“T wish you every 
<Se 
A year later Davie ceased to tend his 
lobster pots. Another part of the w 
seemed to want him, and he took his old 


mother away. For both of them it was 


strange life; but she was old enough now 
to appreciate its comforts and its conve 
niences, and he was too busy to care much 
about his environment. After all, what 
did it matter—chimney-pots or the open 





sea? For he had his ships and his bi 


to build, and he with extraordin: 
rapidity. 
plying the high seas; a 


rose 
s,efore very long his vessel 
bustling dé 


above which the flame arcs flared at night 


time, bore his name-——a name familiar now 
to the shipowners of the world as one whos 
methods were worth observing Facl 
month saw the cable net further spread, 
dragging the glancing sea-trout of com 
merce into its meshes. and from the steam 


ship it was but one industrial step to th 
railway. To 
before he had reached the prime of life, th 
red-haired, freckle-faced sailor-boy was on¢ 
of the 
of his 


him it was all so easy, an 


most successful and powerful m«¢ 
A few vears later he 


distinction 


day. 
anothe1 


Of her h iw no more, but a certain 
Press Clippings Agency kept him <¢ ivised 
of her movements The family had _ lost 
their money, the old baronet was now 4 
poor man, living in seclusion on a small 
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estate in the Lowlands. She was married, 
of course, and had one little daughter; but 
now, in the zenith of his success, the news 
reached him that her husband had met a 
soldierly fate in a far-off part of the world. 
He waited another eighteen months, poor 
fool; then, summoning his courage, he de- 
cided to call upon her in London. She 
would at least be interested to hear of his 
life. 

As the limousine rolled through the 
lighted streets, Davie sat with his red, 
freckled face between his hands, looking 
into space, and in his eyes one might have 
seen something which was once written in the 
eyes of a sailor-boy who sat thus at sunset, 
his gaze upon a little sleeping girl, whose 
fingers held the edge of his old sea-jacket. 

“Your mistress is expecting me,” he said 
on his arrival; and he was shown into a 
little room, full of the fragrance of rose 
leaves, and those sweet, dainty things which 
belong only to the homes of great ladies. 
She joined him immediately. 

“Sir David!” she said, shaking his hand. 
“How funny to have to call you that!” 
But, as she spoke, she saw that the red 
hair was touched with silver, that the broad 
shoulders stooped a little, though the stoop 
did not detract from their virile vigour. 

“Please don’t,” he answered. “It seems 
just as funny to me as it would seem to you 
if I called you Miss Margaret!” 

“David, then,” she answered, “and you 
may call me Margaret.” 

They talked for a time of conventional 
things. “Time has dealt kindly with you, 
Margaret,” he said at length. “Your little 
girl must be growing up now. I’ve often 
wondered if she is anything like the little 
girl whom I used to take fishing.” 

She was quite unembarrassed. She seemed 
to take it as a matter of course from this 
big-bodied creature of the sea. “People say 
she is much like I used to be,” she told him. 
“College is the next difficulty. It is quite 
a problem when one is so poor; but, do you 
know, I rather like being poor. One comes 
to love the constant struggle, like you men 
of the sea who love the storms.” 

“T have seen plenty of them,” he said. 
“IT would like to be a sailor-boy again, 
whose work lies in the harbours. You used 
to tell me, Margaret, that you would love 


” 


to live in a seaman’s cottage. 

“T think it is coming to that,” she as- 
serted, with her old, easy laugh—that laugh 
which, to him, still bore the ripple of seas 
he had heard but once. “My people lost 
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their money, you know, and I married a 
poor man. Very shortly I’m about to marry 
another poor man—even poorer than the 
last.” 

The face of the sailor did not change as 
her last utterance sank into his mind and 
seemed to go down, down, into the deep. 

“Ts that so?” he said at length. 

“Yes; we were engaged last week. He is 
just a sailor-boy—an engineer on one of 
the Cannon Liners. He is due for promo- 
tion very shortly, and when he gets it we 
are to be married. But do tell me about 
yourself,” she prattled. on. “You have 
achieved so much in the great and manly 
worth of things, David, that one feels 
almost afraid of you. It must be nice to be 
so rich that you can buy—-just anything.” 

“Anything,” he answered, “but not every- 
thing, Margaret.” And as he spoke, the 
realization came to him that, successful in 
all else, he had failed in the only thing 
that really mattered; a brave man in other 
ways, he had fallen short where cowards 
often win. For twenty years and more, by 
all the ways of life, his love had lived, like 
those rough-hewn pillars of the quays to 
which great ships are tied. “Yes, Mar- 
garet,” he said, “I suppose I have been 
successful. I have built my ships and my 
bridges, but I would like you to know this 
—that I was only the builder. Behind me 
always was a great engineer—the princess 
of a boy’s dreams!” 

He rose and flicked his cigarette into the 
grate. “I have something to give you,” he 
told her, groping in his tail pocket. “I’ve 
kept it, hoping you would return some day 
to use it; but now that hope is gone. 
Here it is.” 

It was only her fishing line, carefully 
oiled and wrapped on its spool. Margaret’s 
eyes were downcast, for somehow it brought 
to her a sense of poignancy. “You have 
kept it all those years?” she said. 

He nodded. His hand was upon the door. 
“All those years,” he echoed. “I hope 
those to come will find you very happy.” 

“You are going, Davie?” she asked. “I 
hoped you would stay and discuss old 
times.” 

He made her a bow of old-world cour- 
tesy. “Thanks,” he answered, “but that 
is not possible. If you will tell your en- 
gineer friend to call upon me at Wharf 
number seven, I may be able to throw 
something good in his way.” 

And Sir David went from the house with 
yet another purpose to achieve. 
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A fascinating account of a tour through Galilee and a walk along the 
shores of its historic lake to the site of ancient Capernaum. 


ALILEE, that fascinating province of 

Northern Palestine, where Christ 

spent his boyhood days and where 
His earthly ministry was begun, is under- 
going a rapid transformation. Its towns 
are being modernized. Power stations and 
busy factories are making their appearance. 
The primitive method of farming that car- 
ried the mind back to Bible days is giving 
place to thriving agricultural settlements 
where the latest machinery is employed. 
Roads have been built and waste stretches 
of swamps reclaimed. These innovations 
are gradually but surely altering the face of 
the landscape, and one wonders whether it 
is really for the best. 

I approached Galilee from Jerusalem by 
motor-car, and it afforded a unique glimpse 
of the varied activity which may be wit- 
nessed in this historic land. Passing through 
Nablous and Samaria and a host of other 
spots associated with the sacred narrative, 
we came to the Great Plain of Esdraelon, 
which bids fair to become the granary of 
Palestine. 

The plain is triangular in shape, roughly 
about ten to twelve miles in width, is very 
fertile and enclosed by hills. It is historic 
ground, for it has been in the past the 
battlefield of the nations—the Pharaohs of 
Egypt, Hittites, Syrians, Israelites, Midian 


ites, Philistines, Assyrians, Greeks, Romans, 


Crusaders, Saracens, and, in our own day, 
Turks and British, have all fought here 
When I saw it in pre-war days it was very 
barren and did not boast of a single tree. 
Only a little cultivation was done here and 
there by the Arabs. To-day it is like a 
smiling countryside, and seen from the sut 
rounding hills is a wonderful picture, the 
cultivated patches of grain, vegetables and 
fruits reminding one of a colossal patch- 
work quilt of many colours. 

Almost in the centre of the plain is th 
Jewish colony of Balfournia, which is occu 
pied by American Jews. It boasts of its 
hotel, school and little synagogue, and 
attractive, well-built modern cottages with 
red tiles. There are sixty families living 
here, and they assured me they were doing 
well. Many of them had thrown up quite 
large farms in America and were staking 
their all in the new land. It is named after 
Lord Balfour, and on his recent visit to the 
country he was entertained here. 

Not far off is Givath Hammoreth. 1 
is a children’s village, and is occupied by 
orphans from the Ukraine in Poland. | 
being maintained by South African Jews. 
At one settlement I found an agricultural 
training college for women, while another 
Was maintaining a_ hospital At present 


| is 


t 1S 
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the Jews have acquired about fifty square 
miles of the valley and have established 
some twenty villages or settlements at an 
expenditure of nearly a million pounds ster- 
ling, subscribed largely by the Keren Haye- 
soeh (Palestine Foundation Fund). They 
have not only built roads to them, but made 
the valley healthy by draining the swamps 
and marshes, while some 800 acres have 
been planted with trees. 

Dominating the valley is Mount Tabor, 
identified with the scene of the Transfigura- 
tion. A road has been built to’ the summit, 
where a magnificent new church has been 
erected. The moun- 
tain rises 1,968 feet 
above sea-level and 
stands 1,650 feet 
above the surround- 
ing valley. Un- 
fortunately, our car 
had rather a long 
and wide body, 
which made turning 
the sharp corners 
somewhat nerve- 
trying to some of 
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the party. The 
ascent is certainly 
very steep, and 
there are nineteen 
hairpin bends _be- 
tween the base and 
the summit. The 
top of the mountain 
is a big tableland, 
1,300 yards long by 
440 wide. The new 
building is in the 


Christian architecture of the fifth and sixth 
centuries, and combines the eastern and 
western styles in a very happy way. Very 
striking is the upper apse, which is adorned 
with a handsome, large mosaic representa- 
tion of the Transfiguration by an Italian 
artist. The summit is also graced by other 
chapels, ruins of churches and a large 
hospice where visitors are accommodated. 
Spread out loosely over a considerable 
area of hills and valleys, Nazareth is a de- 
cidedly attractive town. True, it has 
adopted many western innovations, and 
boasts of its electric light, water supply, 
































The Modernization of 
the Holy Land: 
1.—A workshop in the Vale 

of Esdraelon. 


2.—Tree-nursery in connex- 
ion with afforestation 
scheme. 


3.—An__ electrical power 
station at Tiberias, 
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Photo 


Fishermen mending their nets at the Sea of Galilee 


telephone service and the like blessings of 
the twentieth century. The Sunday we 
spent here was quiet and peaceful, a strik- 
ing contrast to the previous sabbath in 
Jerusalem. The Holy City, in fact, has 
three Sundays. There is the Moslem sab- 
bath on the Friday, the Jewish on the 
Saturday, and the Christian on the Sunday. 
On Friday the Moslems close their shops 
during the noon hour for prayers and then 
open them again. The Jews religiously 


close all their businesses on the Saturday, 
but are open as usual on the Sunday, and 
I am sorry to say that many Christian firms 
do so as well, with the result that certain 
parts of Jerusalem on a Sunday are like an 
ordinary week-day. 
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Just beyond Nazareth 
; is Cana, and here we 


tasted the water of its 


famous spring, which 


is associated with 
Christ’s first 
of turning 
wine, and in the 
church was shown an 
old pitcher which 
some believe was one 


miracle 
water into 


of the very stone jai 
into which the water 
was poured that was 
changed into wine 
Archeological opinion 
is that the pitcher is 
of Jewish origin, 
which accounts for the 
tradition that 
grown up in con 


nexion with it 


has 


It was a short 
journey from here to 
the Sea of 
This histori 
water lies 680 feet 


Ga ile e 


she et o 


below the surface of 


the Mediterranean, 
and being partially 
enclosed by moun 


tains is inclined to 
be rather hot in the 
summer. We found it 
so in June. Indeed, 
as we swung down the 
hill into 
was 


Tiberias it 
evident we had 
Struck a 
those hot desert 
winds that last 
three to 
and make trying. It was lik 
entering an oven, though our imagination 
Was stirred by the sight before us 

Below us lay 


SITOCCO 
American Colony, Jerusalem 
trom 
seven days 
exertion 


Tiberias with its white 
buildings, flat roofs, and waving palm trees 
shimmering in the sunlight. 


despite the heat, building operations were in 


Everywhere, 


progress, and the town is growing rapidly 
New roads, lined with palms, were in cours 
of construction. A power-house has just been 
completed, furnishing not only light to the 
streets houses, but 
machinery in the factories that are springing 
up. Beyond the city lay the blue waters of 
the lake, quiet and peaceful, a sharp con 
trast to the bare, brown hills that line the 
eastern bank. 


and power to drive 
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The sheltered veranda of the hotel afforded 
a welcome relief from the fierce rays of 
the sun, and here we sipped drinks cooled 
by the snows of Mount Hermon, Syria’s 
most famous peak, whose snow-capped 
summit could be seen far away to the north. 
Tiberias is the only town on the Sea of 
Galilee to-day, and boasts of a population of 
nearly 8,000, of w hom about 6,000 are Jews. 
This is remarkable when it is remembered 
that when Herod Antipas founded the city, 
when Christ was a boy in Nazareth, and 
called it Tiberias, after the Roman Em- 
peror, the Jews refused to enter it. This 
was because the city was built on the site 
of tombs, thus rendering it unclean, and 
contained a racecourse and 
a palace adorned with figures of animals, 
which heathen architecture and works of 
art were regarded by the Jews as an 
abomination. Antipas accordingly peopled 
it with a motley populace of foreigners and 
Notwithstanding this early Jewish 
prejudice, it became, after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, a city of Jewish learning. 
Talmudical studies are still ardently pur- 
sued here, and to-day Tiberias is one of the 
four sacred cities of the Jews. 

That portion of the city 


also because it 


slaves. 


within the 


ancient walls, with its narrow, twisting 
streets and crude dwellings, is decidedly 
picturesque and Oriental. The streets run 
down to the lakeside, which means that 
Tiberias proper has no waterfront—a sea- 
side town with no promenade. True, the 
main street runs down to the water's edge. 
Here is a crude wooden pier, alongside 
which are moored a couple of motor-boats 
and a number of small rowboats, whose 
owners swarm round you anxious to take 
you for a trip upon the lake. Here, too, 
the women and girls come with their 
pitchers and petrol-cans for water. The 
latter are fast taking the place of the 
former. The reason is obvious. They are 
lighter, cheaper, and hold more. As the 
women file up the steep bank with their 
water-cans gracefully balanced on_ their 
heads the public health officer sprinkles 
something in the cans from a bottle. Itisa 
chemical to kill germs. Dr. Christie, a 
Presbyterian minister, who, with his family, 
has spent some forty years in Tiberias, told 
me that before the coming of the British 
it was no uncommon thing to see a man 
washing a dead animal in the lake and a 
woman dipping up water in her pitcher 
close by. As a result of the new order, 
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Drag nets being hauled in off the coast at Bethsaida, on 
the Sea of Galilee 
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cholera and such-like complaints are now 
unknown. 

It was only fitting that the lunch menu at 
the hotel should include St. Peter’s fish, so 
called because it is probably the species 
referred to in the gospels, which records 
how Christ bade Peter to cast in his line 
and how he would find a fish with a coin 
in its mouth. This particular species, the 
Chromis Simonis, carries its egg and young 
about in its mouth, in a kind of pocket, and 
is the only creature found in the lake that 
could possibly accommodate a coin in this 
way. It is about as large as an English 
perch and very appetizing. 

At the close of the war the fishing in- 
dustry, which was so important in the 
days of Christ, was found to be in a very 
sorry plight. The Turks, being in want 
of food, resorted to the lake and almost 
drained it of its valuable food fishes. Not 
content with catching them in the ordinary 
way, they resorted to dynamite. The con- 
cussion of the explosives wrought havox 
among the finny creatures. 
fact, almost wiped out. But by regulating 
the catches the fish have been given an 
opportunity to increase, and it is gratifying 
to learn that this picturesque old-world link 
with Bible days is now almost on a par 
with that of pre-war days. 

Two methods are resorted to for catching 
the fish—from boats and by hand-nets oper- 
ated from the shore. The fishing fleet num- 
bers about twelve vessels, manned by four 
to six men. 


They were, in 


They use a large drag-net, a 
thousand to two thousand feet in length. 
Leaving Tiberias just before dawn, the boats 
put out into the lake. If the net is let down 
fairly close to the shore the haul is made 
shorewards; that is to say, the net with its 
catch is pulled on to the shore. In deep 
water, however, the haul is made direct into 
the boat. The fish are disposed of in the 
market at Tiberias, close by St. Peter’s 
Church, which is constructed in the form of 
a boat. 

Just outside the city are the Hot Baths, of 
which we are destined to hear more in the 
future. There are four springs here, and 
the water emerges quite hot. Experts de 
clare that they possess great healing pro- 
perties. The attendant who took me over 


the baths told me that they sold a hundred 
thousand tickets last year, and related in- 
stances of cripples being restored to health 
as a result of bathing in the waters. The 
bathing accommodation at present is crude, 
but should, as at present proposed, a modern 
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spa be erected 
Tiberias will no doubt attract much atten- 
tion. 


here, the Hot Baths at 


An evening was spent overlooking the 
lake from the roof of Dr. Christie’s home. 
In the fading sunlight, water, shore, and 
mountain were a_ continual changing 
panorama of colours. The blue of the 
waters gave place to a dark green, gradu- 
ally becoming lighter, and finally streaked 
with a golden tint on the setting of the sun. 
The bare hills opposite partook of different 
shades—brown, red, and green according to 
the position of the sun. The charm of the 
Sea of Galilee is its colours. Not a ripple 
disturbed the surface of the water, and one 
could hardly associate the lake with a place 
of storms. Yet Dr. Christie assured me that 
at certain times of the year storms are liable 
to come on very suddenly. Within a few 
minutes a calm sea will be lashed by the 
wind into fury, with the spray of the waves 
breaking over the old city walls which are 
twenty feet high. It is dangerous for small 
boats to be caught in these sudden squalls. 
A few months previous to our visit a couple 
were drowned off Tiberias through theit 
craft capsizing in the waves. Yet the lake 
is only thirteen miles in length and six 
miles across at its widest point. 

Just beyond the mud village of El Mejdel, 
believed to be the Magdala of the gospel, 
the birthplace of Mary Magdalene, in the 
Plain of Gennesareth, is the new 
colony of Migdal. The plain is an undu- 
lating tract of land stretching about four 
miles along the lake and running back over 
two miles towards the interior. It is well 
watered and much cooler and _ pleasanter 
than Tiberias. The new colony consists of a 


Jewish 


score of modern dwellings, from the verandas 
of which a magnificent view may be had of 
the lake below. 
of the colony, took me over the farm which is 
being run on up-to-date lines. Interesting 
also were the orchards, where every variety 
of tropical fruit is being cultivated—dates, 


Mr. Gilkin, who is in charge 


almonds, oranges, lemons, peaches, apricots, 
bananas, olives, figs and grapes. I was 
pointed out the spot where Sir Alfred Mond 
is erecting a summer residence. It is also 
proposed to erect a hotel here, and the Plain 
of Gennesareth bids fair, under Jewish in 
itiative, to become a fertile and prosperous 
centre. 

Being anxious to obtain something of the 
atmosphere of the sacred sheet of water, ] 
set off morning for Tabgha 
According to the map it lies some seven or 


early one 
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**Loaves and Fishes."" Fishermen at their early morning repast 
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eight miles from Tiberias, a fairly 
walk. Here is a hospice where travellers 
may stay, and just beyond it is Capernaum 
and RBethsaida. Although it barely 
seven when I started I quickly realized that 
the day was destined to be a very hot one. 
For the first two miles the road follows the 
lake and then strikes inland. Here a rough 
track led along the shore through a belt 
of palm trees, and their shelter from the 
blazing sun was a decided relief. I had 
hardly emerged from this retreat when | 
found two angry-looking dogs across my 
path. They belonged to a near-by farm, and 
I waited a few minutes, hoping someone 
would call them off. As no one appeared | 
took up a stone, and this had the desired 
effect. 

I had not travelled far tink- 
ling of bells came to my ears, and presently 
a string of camels hove in sight. As they 
passed, their drivers spoke to me, and though 
I did not understand their language I knew 
they offered me a lift on their camels. But 
they were going in the opposite direction. 
There was now no option but to go on, but 
the going was decidedly rough. The sand 
was loose and made walking difficult. I 
plodded on for another hour, but the little 
forest of trees on a distant promontory 
which marked my destination seemed to be 
no nearer. I expected to have reached it 





easy 


was 


when the 





had 
was bathed in perspiration, and began to 
feel sick and faint. Not a soul or a dwell- 
ing of any kind was in sight from whom | 
could obtain help. 

Throwing a handkerchief over the back 


which 


hours, 


in two now passed, | 


of my hat to keep the sun from my neck, 
I hurried on. Up till now the sandy shore 
had been a comparatively narrow path 
Now it suddenly widened out, and was 


dotted with tamarisk bushes and reeds. Un 
fortunately they were not tall 
provide any shade. After wending my way 
in and out among the 
good-sized stream emptying itself into the 
lake. It was necessary to cross this, and | 
was looking for a likely spot when I de 
tected a fisherman with his net lying down 
among the reeds. I spoke to him, and | 


enougn to 


reeds I came te a 


made signs he would carry me across, and 
held out his hand for the reward. I handed 
him a couple of piastres (about fivepence), 
but he shook his head. So I offered him a 
third coin, and he accepted it. Placing my 
arms round his neck, he carried me over 


the stream and I continued my way 

A short distance farther on I upon 
some Bedouins resting with their cattle be 
side a spring that flowed into the lake. | 
stooped down to drink, and then detecting 
the cattle standing in the water refrained 
I passed on, and was congratulating myself 


came 





Phot American Cojony, Jerus 


A lone fishing-boat at early dawn, on the Sea of Galilee 
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Palestine Modernized. A tractor used for ploughing in one of the new Jewish 
settlements in the valley of Esdraelon 


that I must be near my destination when 
the path along the shore was blocked by a 
stout cactus hedge. So I turned back, real- 
izing that it meant a long detour round by 
the road. When I came to the Bedouins 
I shouted to them the name of the hospice, 
and they assured me in broken French and 
German that there was an opening in the 
hedge into the grounds. So I retraced my 
steps, and, to my delight, found it. When 
[ reached the hospice I felt utterly ex- 
hausted and dizzy, and began to wonder 
whether good Father Tapper, who was in 
charge, would look with favour upon my 
request for lodgings. His servant took me 
to him, and when I informed him that I 
had very foolishly walked from Tiberias 
he threw his arm round me. 

“My good man,” he said, “do you know 
it is 109 in the shade? I have stopped my 
native people working in the fields because 
of the heat. You must lie down at once 
until the sun goes down,” and he led me to 
a comfortable little bedroom. Here, after 
a long drink from the water bottle, I lay 
down, and a few hours later I felt well 
again. It was not till late next day that 
the wind changed. The sirocco had then 
gone and one could breathe more freely. 

The following morning Father Tapper, to 
whom I feel I owe much, drove me over to 
the ruins of Capernaum Tabgha means 
springs, and the remains ot the old mills 
here were no doubt busy tanneries when 

ipernaum was a flourishing city. I was 
pointed out what is believed to be the spot 
of the feeding of the five thousand. Near 
by is a little creek, with gentle sloping hills 
round it, perhaps the place where Christ 
addressed the multitude from a boat. But 
one fact kept coming to my mind, and it 
was this, that the great heat of this region 
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is never alluded to in the gospel narratives. 
If you work out some of our Saviour’s jour- 
neys in Galilee, you find He must have 
covered thirty to forty miles a day, preach- 
ing, teaching and healing the sick as He 
went along. Truly only a person endowed 
with great physical strength and energy 
could have performed such a feat. 

Imagine a jumbled mass of ruins consist- 
ing of broken columns, bases, capitals and 
entablatures, stretching for a considerable 
distance and surrounded by a high wall, 
and you have a faint idea of the site of 
Capernaum as it appears to-day. Here the 
Franciscan monks under the direction of a 
British archeologist have carried out some 
decidedly interesting excavations. They 
have found the ruins of a synagogue believed 
to be the very one built by the Centurion of 
the gospel and in which Christ preached. It 
is in the Roman-Corinthian style, and was 
composed of white limestone resembling 
marble. It is about 75 feet long and 54 feet 
wide, the outer walls being built of very 
large blocks of stone. On the south side, 
facing the lake, it had three entrances. The 
bases of the columns are still intact, though 
the pillars themselves have fallen. The 
latter were adorned with beautiful capitals, 
and the lintels were profusely ornamented. 
I was pointed out a large stone, on the face 
of which was carved a pot of manna, per- 
haps the very picture that led our Saviour 
to exclaim: “Your fathers did eat manna 
in the wilderness.” 

The position of the stones would indicate 
that the synagogue was destroyed by an 
earthquake. None of the stones of which 
this building was constructed appear to 
have been removed, and it is the belief of 
the excavators that the edifice can be re- 
constructed as it stood in the days of Christ. 
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WARWICK "DEEPING 


No. 2 in the Series, “‘ The Green Caravan 


tiating Puck Hill. The green caravan 
had just dipped below the brow of it, 


with one wheel chained and the professor 


Pisi ESSOR FOTHERGILL was nego- 


holding the grey horse’s head, for Puck 
Hill was like its name, elvish, circuitous, 
and full of mischief. Its surface was a 


slither of loose stones between high banks 
and overhanging hedges, and so steep was 
the gradient that the road appeared to 
plunge towards the blue of the sea. 

The professor addressed the grey horse. 

“Steady, my lad. Softlee walkee gettee 
downee. Remember my _ willow-pattern 
plates and that Spode tea service!” 

He helped the horse, steadying him, and 
using his weight and strength on the near 
shaft. He had a way with animals, as he 
had with men, and the green caravan had 
just negotiated one of the most dangerous 
curves when Fothergill heard a sound that 
made him glance back over his shoulder. 
A car was coming down Puck Hill as 
though Puck Hill were as tame and as 
civilized as some of the undulations on the 
main road between Esher and Cobham. 

The caravaner nearly swore. There was 
the wild yelp of a motor-horn as Fothergill 
threw all his weight against the horse and 
urged him over on to the near side. The 
green caravan took on an alarming tilt. 
Something fell and smashed. 

“Dash it, there goes the tea service! 

But there were other noises behind: a 
scattering of stones, the breaking of glass, 
and a conflict between brushwood and metal, 
and as soon as Fothergill got the caravan 
anchored against the near bank of the lane 
he gave his attention to what had hap- 
pened behind him. 

A grey 
across the 


two-seater car hung diagonally 
road, with its bonnet in one 
hedge and its stern jammed into the oppo 
site bank. The driver was still in the seat, 
picking the glass from the broken screen 
out of his lap, and apparently unhurt. 
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under 


The protessor 


one wheel, 


jammed a boulder 
and went back to give vent to 
self-expression. 

“My it would be superfluous to 
call you a silly fool.” 

The occupant of the car was a tall, thin 
man with pale blue eyes, a slightly hooked 
nose, and black hair showing a powdering 

grey at the temples. 
the tawny largeness of the caravaner. His 
pale eyes had a bewildered expression 

“T beg your pardon?” 

Professor Fothergill 
refrained from further irony, for the man 
in the smashed car him think of 
patient groping his way back into conscious- 
ness after a long sleep under chloroform 

“Forty miles an you know, on a 
hill like this!” He pointed to the 
ometer. “Suicidal!” 

The word had a most extraordinary effect 
on the man in the car. His eyes dilated; 
his retracted lips showed the gleam of his 
teeth. He slipped sideways behind 
the steering wheel, and, leaning over to 
wards the caravaner, he looked at 
a face of fury. 

“What the dickens do you mean 

Fothergill remained absolutely still 

“T said that it was rather rash 

The man stood up. He 
some suppressed emotion; but 
at the 
all self-control. He 
raged like 
voking the baser instincts of a 

“What are 
roads with a wretched thing like that? You 
way. A great, green, clumsy 
filling up road. | 
have come down this hill hundreds of times 
I might have smashed 
wish I had smashed you.” 

Fothergill kept a perfectly grave face 
uption ol 


dear sir, 


He sat staring at 


regarded him, and 


made 


hour, 
speed- 


{rom 


him with 


was rigid with 
as he looke 

al weal lose 
green caravan, he appeared to los¢ 
shook a fist at it. He 
fanati pro 


rowd. 


some unpleasant 


you doing here, blo king the 


got in my 


contraption the whole 


you, By 


He had been surprised by this 


strange fury; but as he realized the almost 
5 P 
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THE MAN WHO HAD BLUNDERED 





hysterical nature of the outburst, he forgave 
it. Normal men did not behave like this. 
The smashed car seemed to symbolize the 
breaking of some other and more delicate 
piece of mechanism. 

“I’m sorry,” he said gently; “ 
] was in your way.” 

That soft answer of his and the sympathy 
in his voice were like cold water flung in 
the white face of the man who had lost 
his self-control. The 
fury faded out of his eyes. He lurched out 
of the car, sat down abruptly on one of the 
grass banks, covered his face with his 
hands, and burst into tears. 

Professor Fothergill stood watching him. 
His eyes expressed curiosity, pity, and more 
than pity. There was a he 
felt it, and his hands 
of healing were ready 
to touch and to com- 
fort. For fully five 
minutes the man sat 
there and sobbed, and 
such emotion in a 
man can be dreadful 
and very moving. 


I am afraid 


He seemed to gasp. 


tragedy here; 





Presently the storm 
died out of him. He 
pulled himself to- 4 
gether and, slamming 
the door of his shame, j 
showed to the cara- 
vaner a pair of re 
sentful eyes. 

“T have been over 
worked. Dashed silly 
of me.” 

He got on his feet 
With an attempt at 
jauntiness, and, turn 
ing to look at the 
wrecked car, assumed 
an air of nonchalance. 

™ Tem per you 
know. Rathe1t 
childish. I did not 
think I should ex 
plode quite so badly.” 

Professor F othergil] 
stood him, and 
examining the car. 

“One does. I can remember breaking my 
bed. A blaze of rage.” 

The other gave him a quick and nervous 
glance. 

“Oh? 
tones, 

“TI was ill 


beside appeared to be 


What for?” he inquired in jerky 


and I wasn’t getting well as 


quickly as I wanted to get well. 
—I was in a hurry.” 
“Yes—a hurry. I’m a doctor.” 
“A bad case waiting for you, perhaps?’ 


Like you 


“Yes; rather a bad case.” 
“Oh, well—I forgive you, doctor. Now, 
what are we going to do about it? That 


car must be moved, or someone will come 
down the side of this roof and trip over it. 
Supposing—TI see to the car for you.... ” 








* The professor jammed 
a boulder under one 
wheel, and went back 
to give vent to self- 
expression " 


obvious—that the 
doctor should go ahead and see his patient ; 
but no sooner had Fothergill made the sug- 
eestion than he sensed in the man beside 
him a curious shrinking from the respon- 
sibility ahead of him. Almost he had a 
furtive look. His figure sagged slackly. It 
was possible that the accident had shaken 
his nerve, 


The suggestion was 
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“TI can’t leave the car like this. 

“My dear chap—the patient is a 
thing——” 

His companion gave a jerk of the head. 
His eyes were both frightened and angry. 

“Thank you. I quite realize my respon 
sibilities. The fact is 

“Have you far to go?” 

“Down there; one of the cottages lying 
under the old cliff.” 

Fothergill’s eyes were growing wise. 

“The fact is, my dear chap, you are a bit 
shaken. Now, look here—among other 
things, I happen to be a medical man. 
Supposing I get my old green bus to the 
bottom of the hill and go and see your 
patient for you—while you walk back to 
the village and get help.” 

It was the most rational suggestion, and 
yet—as the caravaner made it, he dis- 
covered something very like terror on the 
face of the other man. 

“Thanks. Very good of 
should be all right in five minutes 
name’s Tell—Tell of Westling.” 

He spoke with jerky eagerness 

“No need to trouble you. Quite all right 
now. If you could— And suddenly he 
grew inarticulate, for Fothergill’s eyes were 
looking straight into his with such a depth 
of kindness and grave com- 
pelling a scrutiny that Tell seemed to 
become a helpless child. He stood with his 
mouth open, vaguely smiling, but with some 
paralysing fear in the trembling of his inner 
consciousness. He was pathetic. 

Fothergill laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“Tell, sit down and rest—for five minutes. 
Then—go up to the village and get someone 
to shift your car.” 

He spoke gently, very gently, but with an 
air of compelling authority. 

“ Now sit down, my dear chap.” 

The other man obeyed him, like a fatalist 
surrendering some critical choice into hands 
that were stronger than his 

Professor Fothergill returned to the grey 
horse and the green caravan, and complet- 
ing the descent of Puck Hill, found himself 
on a stretch of sandy common between the 
old cliff and the four cot 
tages lay under the cliff, and after fasten 
ing the grey horse to the trunk of a wind 





” 


live 


but I 
My 


you, 


with so and 


sea. Three or 


blown thorn tree, the caravaner made his 
way towards the group of cottages. One of 
them had white walls and a tarred roof. 


Fishing nets were spread on the short turf, 
and half a dozen children had been playing 
some game under the lea of an old boat. 


They were staring at the caravaner and 
his caravan, and Fothergill hailed them 

“Will one of you tell me which is the 
cottage where the doctor goes?” 

A girl 
building. 

“That ’un—there.’ 

“Thank you,” and the professor waved 
hand and smiled. 

A tarred gate opened on a shingled 
and as Fothergill’s feet crunched over tl 


pointed to the black and white 


’ 





shingle the cottage door revealed th 
anxious face of an old woman. She looked 


mistrustfully at 
by her tired eyes she was short of sleep. 
“There is someone ill here?’ 


Fothergill, and to judg: 


“There be.” 

“Dr. Tell has had an accident with his 
car, and as I am a doctor I offered to come 
here.” 

The old woman seemed unimpressed b 
his old riding breeches and his llarless 
shirt, and the caravaner, smilingly explain 
ing that he was on a holiday, made a su 
gestive movement towards the do 

“Who is it that is ill?” 

“My son, doctor. He be terrible bad 
retching and writhing with pain.” 

“We must put a stop to that 

Her keen old eyes questioned him and 
were satisfied, and her manner changed 
She stood back with a “Come in, sir,” and 
Fothergill entered the cottage He 
hear sounds in a room above, a man’s groans 
and the voice of a woman com; onat 
and afraid 

The old woman called up the 

“Jenny, here be a doctor gentleman « 
for Dr. Tell.” 

She turned to Fothergill 

“Jenny’s Tom's wife. W oO up, 
sir.” 

Professor Fothergill went up to find 
man grey as ashes lying all twisted in 
bed, with a young woman hanging ove! 
him. A basin stood on a chair beside t 
bed, and the room was full of an indescril 
able yet suggestive odour A ¢ pse ol 
the man’s face and one whiff of that 
made Fothergi!l glance instantly at the 
contents of the basin 

The woman’s eves were like the eves of 
frightened animal They ried it 
help, help for the man of he who was In 
anguish. She winced at every ind, and 
with every agonized movement 

“Oh, doctor, he be bad. What t? 

Fothergill drew another chair beside the 


bed and sat down. 
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THE MAN WHO HAD BLUNDERED 





“Now then, my 
Tell me all 

It was swiftly told, and as the protessor’s 
big and gentle hands drew back the clothes 


lad, we must put this 


right. about it.” 


his face became greatly grave and ominous. 
He touched the man with delicate care, as 
though fearing to touch him, for the case 
was obvious and simple, terribly simple. 
He rose and glanced at the wife. 
“T will see Dr. Tell at 
do something for your 


once. We must 


husband.” 
He made a sign to her to follow, and in 
the little room at foot of the stairs the 
two women waited dumbly for the verdict. 

“T am afraid there will 
operation.” 

“Oh, doctor, is he goin’ t’ die? 

The professor patted the wife’s shoulder. 

“Courage, my lass; not if we can help 
it, Dr. Tell warned me that the case was 
serious. You are giving 


” 


the 


have to be an 


” 


him nothing to 


“He can’t keep nothing down, sir.” 

“A little water to moisten his mouth, that 
and nothing else. By the way. when did 
Dr. Tell first see your husband?” 

“Three days ago, doctor.” 

Fotherg:ll moved to the door. 

“Now, I will go and make arrangements, 
| hope to be back in an hour 

The the the 


cottage, and as he looked towards his cara- 


caravaner closed door of 
van he saw a man crossing the common, 

ind the man Dr. Tell. There was a 
grimness in Fothergill’s eyes as he walked 
juickly down the path and out of the gate 
to meet Tell the 
tage should see him. He had certain things 
to say to Ambrose Tell. 

The children had disappeared, and the 
professor met the doctor where the old boat 
lay blistering. The 
judge, and 


flicker ing 


was 


before the women in cot- 


were 
man’s 
he glare 


caravaner’s eyes 
the other 
water in 


the eyes of a 
face was like 
of the sun 
“Tell, I have to ask you what this means. 
You saw that man three days ago.” 
“Certainly.” 
“And the diagnosis was obvious.” 
“No, I that. What—what 


) you make of 


allow 
er” 
looked at him Then he 
laid a big hand on the other’s shoulder. 
“You know. What the devil you 
been doing, man? To leave a strangulated 
hernia three days?” 

“It was not strangulated 
“You tried to reduce 1t. 
tried to reduce it 


don't 
} 


{ 


The pr ofessor 
have 


” 


Of course, you 
and failed. Why did 


you leave him like that? 


me. 


You must tel} 


Tell’s face was tragic. 
“How dare you suggest a 

“My friend, put all the false pride aside. 
There is a mystery here. I help people; 
I don’t damn them. Let’s talk.” 

He changed his gentle grip from the 
shoulder to the arm, and the doctor did not 
resist it. He let the caravaner march him 
to the shingle hank above the sea, and there 
they sat down side by side, with the sea 
wind blowing .n the professor’s hair and 
the sunlight shining full upon the other 
man’s face. The caravaner pulled out his 
pipe and filled it, while Tell picked up 
handfuls of pebbles and let them run like 
water through his trembling fingers. 

“Man, why did you funk it?” 

Tell’s face was averted, the set of his 
shoulders miserable and sullen, 
tell me because 
Did you funk it?” 


“T want 
to help you. 


you to I want 

Tell made an assenting movement of the 
head. 

The caravaner lit his pipe and stared out 
to sea, where the brown sails of a few 
fishing-boats stood out against the blue. He 
was aware of the tragic and tormented 
figure beside him, and his pity went out 
to it. 

“Tell me. There must be 
Why has your nerve gone? I 
these things, my dear fellow.” 

The doctor jabbed a hand deep into the 
shingle and gripped another handful of 
stones 

“You wouldn’t 

The 
reassuring. 

“Oh, yes, I should. 


came down that hill an hour ago 


a reason. 
understand 


understand this.” 


professor’s voice was gentle and 


Tell me; when you 
” 

The other made a slight movement. 

“You did not expect to reach the bottom 
alive?” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then 
came the fierce and desperate question ; 

“How do you know?” 

«y foie t.. Isa€ Cruer” 

Ambrose Tell nodded. 

“Quite true. But for your dashed cara- 
van! And I had no luck.” 

The professor rolled over on his side, 
the sun-warmed 
shingle, as though the one retort to all 
human frettings and fears was to be found 
in an attitude of repose. He basked; he 
blew smoke, as though he had no potential 
suicide beside him. He was a big animal, 


sprawling comfortably or 
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and from him emanated 
strength and of courage. 
“TI question the luck of it, my dear chap. 
But how did it begin?” 
Tell drew his knees up sharply under his 
chin. 
“Why should you know?” 
“Because my knowing will 
Look here, man, we are doctors, both of us, 





vibrations of 


help 


you. 


and you are repressing something. It has 
been eating into your secret soul. Get rid 
of it; let it out.” 

“T can’t.” 

The professor sat up. 

“Then be sure that it will kill you. 


Come, out with it. Spue out the devil and 
you will be healed.” 

Suddenly Ambrose Tell sprang up and 
began to tramp to and fro on the loose 
shingle. It crackled and scattered under 
his feet with a sound of uneasy protest, and 
the caravaner lay there thinking of some 
dim figure in Hades plodding blindly over 
a ghastly wilderness of withered grass and 
clattering stones. Poor Tell’s secret was 
rattling in his throat, choking him, stifling 
the breath of his soul. 

He came to an abrupt pause, and stood 
staring at the caravaner’s legs sprawled 
out upon the shingle. 

“T’ll tell you. It was like this. About a 
year ago | undertook an operation; I had 
done the same thing before many times, but 

I blundered. It was a most dreadful and 
wanton blunder. The man died.” 

He held up a hand for silence. 

“Wait. I'l) get rid of the whole of it 
That was not the worst. I was frightened, 
and fear tempted me, and I lied I pre 
tended that I had carried the thing through 
successfully, and that the man had died 
from shock.” 

He glanced for a moment at Fothergill’s 
face. 

“My blunder killed him. I felt myself 
a liar and a murderer, and ever since the 
secret has been poisoning my life My 
nerve began to go. I felt hunted; I dreaded 
responsibility—another such ordeal. I felt 
I could not touch a knife. And then three 
days ago = 

The professor nodded 

“T understand. And when you came to 
that hill—_—” 

“Exactly. A blind impulse seized me 
I knew that man would die unless And 
I could not make up my mind. I 
not confess And the impulse 


could 


to smash 


blindly into space, to get out of the wretched 
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and then I saw 


I put the car at it 


tangle. 
your caravan.” 

The professor raised a face of glowing 
and human humour, 

“Providence, my dear chap. I guess that 
God stuck me there on Puck Hill.” 

The caravaner lay flat on his back, one 
leg crooked over the other, his arms spread, 
his eyes looking up at the sky. 
part of the sunlight and the brown shingle 
and the sea, and Tell, standing there in his 
soul’s nakedness, and emptied of all emo- 
tion, glanced at him with wonder. Did this 
man feel? Had he, in his misery, flung 
himself like meat to a lion? What did the 
big man mean to do? 

The professor lay and smiled. 

“So that’s that. 
and listen to the sea. 
to sleep here.” 

Tell was reproachful, faintly bewildered. 
“Sleep ! 
two nights.” 

“Well, take a nap now. Half-an-hour’s 
relaxation, and then we will get on with 
the job. I instru- 
ments, etc., 

He beamed up at 
face betrayed a renewal of his feat 


He seemed 


Lie down, my dear chap, 
By Jove, I could go 


I have had hardly any sleep for 


suppose you have your 
” 


in the car? 
Tell, whose haggard 


“Yes. But what do you mean?” 
“Why, obviously, you are going to operate 


on that chap; I’ll give the anesthetic for 
you. And to-night you will sleep like a 
top.” 

He smiled up at the 
confidence, 


other man, and 
radiated 
optimism. It suggested all that poor Tell 
had lost, while assuming that nothing was 
lost. 
“Man, I can’t—I daren’t 
“You can. Of course you can 
my dear chap, you have got to.” 
Tell’s remained 
wildered 
“Of course you can do it. 1 
hands, and they are the 
And think of that 
poor fellow squirming and groaning—and 
calling for you. And you, 
the man of skill, are going to cut the knot 
I know you can do it. I 


his smile courage, 


Besides, 


vacant and be 


face 
The caravaner’s voice went on 
have been 
watching your 
hands of a surgeon 
He wants you 


of his suffering. 
k- vw 
He sat up suddenly, with one arm out 


stretched 


‘Now, then, we’ll go and get the job 
done. And then we will have tea in my 
caravan.” 

That which Fothergill had willed hap- 


pened. His vital confidence seemed to stea! 
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Vom 


— 


into the emptiness of Tell’s soul, and to 
rouse in it a quick reaction. The man in 
the doctor turned to fight, and as the cara- 
vaner watched him he was aware of a curi- 
ous stiffening of the slack figure and a 
brightening of the pale eyes. 

“Yes, let’s get the job done. You will 
give the anxstheti 
lane.” 


The car is still in the 


seemed to increase with 
every step he took in this march to recover 
his self-respect. He caught Fothergill by 
the arm and hurried him 


cottage, 


His eagerness 


towards the 
“You believe I can do it?” 

“T know you can.” 

In half an hour they had made their 
preparations, and the fisherman was lying 
on a stout deal table and going tranquilly 
to sleep under the professor’s capable hands. 
Tell was waiting, his instruments sterilized 





“*QOh, doctor, | don't know 
what I'm doing ; | feel all queer ’”’ 


and ready in a glass dish. His gloved 
hands rested gently on the patient’s body, 
and Fothergill noticed that there was no 
trembling of those hands. 

“Ready, my dear chap. He is well 
under.” 

Tell drew a deep breath. He picked up 
the knife, hesitated for one moment, and 
then with delicate and skilful niceness made 
his incision in the skin, 

The caravaner remained absolutely still 
and silent, a faint yet serious smile in his 
eyes, and his forehead suggesting intense 
and concentrated thought. He watched the 
man’s breathing, and he watched Tell’s 
hands, They were deliberate, skilful and 
unflurried, and all the lines of the doctor’s 
intent face were curiously and serenely con- 
fident. He worked, absorbed in the critical 
and intricate interest of the task, forgetful 
of self, sure and untroubled. 
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Presently Tell straightened. An _ ex- 
pression of supreme happiness spread over 
his face; he looked at the unconscious man 
as though he loved him; he smiled. His 
eyes shifted their glance and met the cara- 
vaner’s eyes, and something very beautiful 
and touching passed between them. 

“Thank you, my dear sir.” 

“Well, you did that splendidly. 
you would.” 

' When the young wife was told that the 
operation had been successful and that her 
man should live, she rested her head for a 
moment against Tell’s shoulder. 

“Oh, doctor, I don’t know 
doing; I feel all God 
doctor.” 

Tell winced, and his eyes had the dimness 
of tears, 

“That’s all right. 
friend here than you do to me. 
in again to-night.” 

Out in the open, and with the wind blow- 
ing off the sea, he walked with his head 
bare and a shine in his eyes. He felt a free 
man again, and yet not quite free, for that 
other memory still lingered. The caravaner 
left him alone, for there something 
sacred in Ambrose Tell’s long silence. And 
not till the professor had the kettle boiling, 
and his Spode cups and plates were set out 
on the caravan table, did Dr. Tell break 
that silence. 

“T hope your tea service did not suffer? 

“One solitary cup. I don’t grudge it.” 

“T’ll replace that cup. It is about the 
only thing I can do. But I should like 
wife and children.” 

During tea he lay back in the 
arm-chair, his looking through the 
curtained window at the expanse of the sea. 
Once or 
across his 
something away. 

“Professor Fothergill, I 
a question.” 


“Ask it, my dear chap.” 





I knew 


I’m 
you, 


what 


queer. bless 


You owe more to my 


I shall look 


was 


” 


you 
to see my 
caravaner’s 
eves 


hand slowly 


1 


forehead as though 


twice he passed a 


brushing 


want to ask you 


“Do you think I ought to confess about 
that other case?” 
He watched the caravaner’s face as with 


deliberation he refilled his tea cup 
“T will reply with 
do anyone any good? 


question 


Would it 
How ? 


could it It 





had not suffered. 


isn’t as if 
should you make other people suffer for 


you Why 


thing that and cannot be 
mended ? ” 

Tell lay back in his chair. 

“T am a man will 
secret wound, a wound of remembrance.” 

“But to-day you began the healing of 
that wound. Show me the 
never made a mistake.” 

In the cool of the evening a 
carried them to Tell’s 
house in a red village; and here, in the 


has happened 
who always carry a 
who has 


man 


home, an old red 


doctor’s garden, a _ little woman with 
anxious and watchful eyes met them as 
though she had passed a year of watching 


and suspense. She looked at the caravaner 

and she looked at Tell, 

face seemed on the edge of tears 
Ambrose Tell went up and kissed her 


“Well, Kitty.” 


} 


and her troubled 


Her eyes gazed into his. She saw some 
thing there that she had despaired of se 
ing, peace, quiet, a faint glint of remem 
bered laughter. 

“The old car nearly landed me, but | 
have managed to pull poor Hart 
through This is my friend Profe 
Fothergill. We met on Puck Hill.” 

The caravaner held Kitty Tell’ 


1 + 


husband was in a hurr ve 


“Your 


1 


and he nearly 


in a caravan, \ 
china. He owes me one Spode te 

She was looking into Fothergill’s wise, 
kind eves, as though to read some secret 
there 

‘We shall have to repla e te 
cup, Professor Fothergill Of Irse 
Ambrose 

But Ambrose Tell had made a sudder 


excursion across the lawn towards tw 
girls, who stood regarding him with ar 


of solemn uncertainty For during the 
few months their daddy had 
strange creature of frightening mood and 
petulances and irritations 
“Hallo, hallo, Joan, Phyllis ‘> 
There was a little. delighted mingling o 
the man and his children, and again Kitt 
Tell’s eves met the caravaner’ She 
smiled. She drew a deep breath; the 
pense melted from her face; she lo yked ten 


years younger. 


(Next month Warwick Deeping will give the story of “ The Professor at 
Greenwater Mill”) 
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TheDuke of York 
A Character Suds 


F to be Heir-Apparent has its trials, as 
the late King discovered, 
peculiar difficulties attach also to the 
position of the second son of the reigning 
monarch. His state is apt to seem somewhat 
supererogatory. He must go through life 
feeling perpetually a substitute for somebody 
else. Whenever he lays a foundation-stone 
or attends a prize-giving he must be aware 
that the very polite reception committee and 
the audience also are doing their utmost to 
hide their disappointment that he is not his 
elder brother. There is one glory of the sun, 
and another glory of the moon, and the 
glory of the younger son is that of the moon 
a reflected effulgence. 


Edward 


On Being Second Son 

One of the stories—possibly legendary—ot 
the Prince of Wales is to the effect that he 
has expressed his compassion for his younger 
brothers, saying that to be the eldest has 
this great advantage, that one is not re- 
quired to wear one’s brother’s old clothes! 
Whether economy is pressed to that length 
or not in the Royal household, the fact re- 
mains that about a second son there must 
be something second-hand. 

By all accounts this fact was pretty well 
drilled into Prince Albert, now the Duke otf 
York, from the time of his arrival in the 
cradle. His little brother Edward, then 
eighteen months old, refused to give him 
the fraternal kiss 
was made lively by disputes between the 
youngsters, Edward being determined that 
“Bertie” should be kept in his place, while 
“Bertie’s ” idea of his place did not coin- 
cide with Edward’s. After one encounter, 
when the nurses separated the combatants, 
the present Prince of Wales, his chubby 
cheeks aflame, shouted to “ Bertie,” who was 
prostrate on the floor, “You wait till I’m 
king; I’ll cut your head off.” Again and 
again “Bertie” was mercilessly pummelled 


and later on the nursery 
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and made to understand that the privileges 
of the eldest son were not his. In the chil- 
dren’s drill he was always assigned a posi- 
tion of humble aide-de-camp to the little 
field-marshal, and in their games he was 
always lieutenant to the captain. Woe to 
“Bertie ” if he usurped his brother’s seat in 
the carriage, or if his manners were not 
those to be expected of a king’s son, even 
though only a second son. Once when Sir 
Stafford Northcote was telling the two little 
princes a “Bertie” yawned and 
fidgeted, whereupon he received a furious 


story 


nudge from his brother and an imperious in- 
junction to “Smile, can’t you?” 

Nevertheless, a second son has a distinct 
place to fill. Quite a number of second sons 
have become kings. The second and the 
eighth Henry, the first and second Charles, as 
well as his present Majesty, were all second 
sons; and it is interesting to reflect how 
different English history might have been if 
the ordinary course of nature had not been 
tragically interrupted, and we had had in- 
stead of Henry VIII a King Arthur, and in 
stead of Charles I a King Frederick. 

But even apart from the possibility of suc- 
cession, there is a very real place, if not in 
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” j At Queen Victoria’s acces- 
sion it is almost startling to 
find with what contempt the 
throne was regarded. And no 
wond ef. Her predecessor, 
William IV, had been an 
utterly insignificant person 
until at sixty-five he came to 
the throne, and he wasa figure 
that in any case could elicit 
no affection and very little 
respect : 

A little dry old man, without 

a star, 


Not like a king 


It was difficult for anybody 
to be interested in the house 
of Hanover, except perhaps in 
the case of George III, of 
whom it was said that the 
people would never desert him 
so long as he went to church 
every Sunday and was faith 
ful to the plainest woman 
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The two young princes in infancy (the 


Duke of York reclining) 


the Constitution, at all events in the 
national sentiment, for the King’s second 
son. The Royal family, every member 
of it, is wanted in these days 


Royalty and the People 

It is not always realized that the Royal 
family is rather a new phenomenon in 
this country. We have always had a 
monarch since we have been a nation, 
and the present house of Windsor can be 
traced back to the old-time kings of 
Wessex; but it is only during the last 
three reigns that there has been a royal 
family in whose life as a family the 
nation could take any interest. Princes and 
princesses there have been, but apart from 
the heir to the throne, they have generally 
been either nondescript or dangerous 


A thoughtful study of the young 
Prince 
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in the kingdom. Of Queen Victoria herself 
almost nothing was known. We have a 
pretty picture of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury hurrying to Kensington Palace in the 
early hours of a June morning in 1837, and 
of a young lady, the hope of the nation, 
saying, “I will be good”; but, as a matter of 
fact, Victoria meant no more to the people 
of that time than any girl in a boarding- 
school. When she went about in the early 
years of her reign people shouted after her 
“Mrs. Melbourne,” in allusion to her par- 
tiality for her Prime Minister, and she was 
hissed by a duchess at Ascot. And imagine 
one of our princes to-day, standing close to 
the throne, having to fight, as her consort 
Albert did, a bitterly contested election for 
the chancellorship of Cambridge University, 
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H.R.H. the Duke of York, aged 13 years 


and coming within a few votes of being 
beaten. 


A Royal Family 

Now what has made the difference? Why 
is the Royal family, not only in public print 
but in private speech, universally spoken 
of with regard and affection? Why is even 
a second son greeted enthusiastically on 
every public occasion? How comes it that 
the Royal house, the march of democratic 
ideas notwithstanding, is far more firmly 
established to-day than it ever was? 

The influence of Queen Victoria? 

The person to be thanked for it is most 
probably the Prince Consort, the first of the 
Alberts so far as this country is concerned. 
It will hardly be believed by those who re- 
member her, but there is some evidence that 
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Another youthful photograph (1905) 


Queen Victoria, at the beginning of her 
reign and of her married life, was rather a 
gay, frivolous person, who liked to dance 
the night through until the morning sun 
gilded the palace portico. It was Albert 
who introduced into the Royal home the 
middle-class seriousness, the sense of duty, 
the obedience to rule which we now call 
Victorian, 

Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort, 
after some early misunderstandings, settled 
down into an idyll of married life. Their 
home became a place of affection, happiness, 
and simplicity. The court was not only 
pure, but domestic. And it was because 
people, looking over the hedge of prickly 
etiquette, saw something that touched their 
heart, that a Royal family appeared, almost 
for the first time, in the national conscious- 
ness. 

The tradition has been continued, so that 
a cynic said of King George when he 
ascended the throne that this would be a 
nursery reign. But it is the nursery rather 
than the throne-room which governs public 
sentiment. People are proud of a king who, 
they know, is never happier than when he 
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In the Uniform of the 


Air Force 


is in his own home, and never prouder than 
when he looks upon his children. 


The Smiling Duchess 


That is the note also in the acclamations 


which greet the Duke of York and his 
Duchess. The Duke’s marriage with little 
Lady Elizabeth in 1923 was a piece of 
genius. It was, I believe, the first marriage 
of a king’s son with a lady on the othe 
side of the Border since the son of William 
the Conqueror, eight hundred years ago, 


married the daughter of Malcolm, the first 
King of Scotland who is more than a name 
That took place in West 
minster Abbey, which shows us in a flash 
And like that early 
Matilda, the Duchess, as she passed through 


marriage also 


how old the abbey is. 


the throngs on her wedding day, won all 
hearts for herself. 
When recently a little princess was born, 


Princess Elizabeth, it was the same feeling 
that drew the crowds to Bruton Street, to 
be rewarded perhaps by a glimpse of the 
happy father at an upstairs 
this kind of and 


window. It is 


not tremendous 


thing, 
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pomp, which binds the throne to the people, 
Perhaps the fact that it was Bruton Street 
contributed to the pleasure of the o 


asion, 
For Bruton Street, although it is in the 
West End of London, is a_ democrati 
thoroughfare. It must be a little unusua 
for a child who (for the moment least 
is third in succession to the throne to | 


born in a_ street tenanted by furniture 
dealers, dressmakers, provision merchants, 
booksellers, and house decorators But it 


was here that, in harmony wi 
ideas of royalty, the princess was born, and 
not at White Lodge, Richmond Park, the 
Duke’s country 


and gravelled drives. 


house, set amid reen turt 


The Shy Duke 


Between the Prince of Wales and his 
brother the Duke of York there is only 
eighteen months’ difference of age, but ther 
is a considerable difference in looks and in 
personal impression. The Prince of Wales 
has overcome the nervousness which at on 
time was so manifest in his public appear 
ances, or what remains of it only shows itself 
in that characteristic fingering of his tie. He 
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The Duke as a Seaman 
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has become far more sure of 
himself, acquits himself with an 
easy grace, interpolates into his 
written speeches extemporaneous 
remarks and jests, and does not 
hesitate to make a new de 
parture in ceremonial or to 
break away from it altogether. 
The Duke of York, on the 
other hand, is still extremely 
nervous in public. Like other 
members of the Royal family, 
Princess Mary especially, who 
often carries a muff to dis 
guise the trembling of her hands 
when she is performing any 
public function, the Duke takes 
his duties with perhaps an over 
seriousness. There is_ heavily 
upon him all the time the feel 
ing that he is 


A prince born for the good of 
other men. 


It may be that one reason for 
his gravity and concentration is 
a certain slight impediment of 
speech, a trouble which he has 
made great and successful efforts 
to overcome, as those who re 
member his first speeches in 
public and those he now de 
livers, will agree. Some of the 
greatest orators entered the 
forum with a similar handicap, 
witness Demosthenes and Mr 
Winston Churchill. When the 
Boers in the South African Wat 
issued a warrant for the arrest 
of Mr. Churchill they described 
him for identification purposes 
as one who “cannot pronounce the letter 
‘s’ properly.” There is no reason why 
the Duke should not vanquish his in- 
firmity entirely, or, if it remains at all, that 
it should be anything more than an occa- 
sional pleasant hesitation. But his aware- 
ness of it does account for his extra care in 
enunciation and in the making of his speech. 
In some companies the difficulty is hardly 
noticeable, in others it is more pronounced. 
[ saw him last year at the opening of a 
congress of American doctors, when, evi- 
lently feeling the academic atmosphere and 
the intellectual weight of the occasion, his 
sentences had to wait a little painfully for 
the completing word; but a few days later 
I saw him again at a garden-party of 
students, and there, to have heard him chat- 
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A wedding group of the Duke and Duchess 


ting, it would not have been supposed that 
there was any vocal impediment. It is this 
hesitation in speech which gives the back’ 
ground to that familiar story of his small 
boyhood when, one day, he was making 
immense efforts to say something at King 
Edward’s lunch table, and his grandfather, 
engaged in conversation with someone else, 
told him to be silent until after lunch. 
Later, when the prince was asked what it 
was he had wanted to say, he replied that 
it was only to point out that there was a 
slug in the King’s salad, but that it was 
now too late to warn His Majesty, for he 
had eaten it! 

To great gravity in demeanour the Duke 
of York unites an appearance of great youth- 
fulness. It is difficult to believe that this 
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tall, spare, fresh-complexioned young man 
is over thirty, and that ten years ago he 
was serving with the Grand Fleet in the 
Great War, and taking part as a sub-lieu- 


tenant in the Battle of Jutland. Princes, 
like other men, look younger than they used 
to do, partly, no doubt, because the beard 
has passed out of fashion, but partly also 
because they live in a more athletic age. 
The Duke’s great grandfather, the Prince 
Consort, when he was of the Duke’s age, 
appeared a middle-aged man, immersed in 
cares of State and family. The Duke of 
York has the keen features of the cricketer, 
and cricket, indeed, is one of his great in- 
terests. It is a good many years ago now 
since he captained an eleven at Sandring- 
ham, which was beaten, however, by another 
eleven captained by the Prince of Wales. 

When in 1925 he returned to England in 
the same boat in which the members of the 
Test team were coming back to England 
from Australia, no one was more friendly 
with the players and interested in their talk 
than His Royal Highness. 


Names and Styles 

The Duke’s names are Albert Frederick 
Arthur George. Albert is also the 
name of the Prince of Wales and the fourth 
name of Prince Henry. These three princes 
were born during the lifetime of Queen Vic 
toria, and in naming them the tradition was 
followed whereby all sons of the Royal house 
up to then bore the name of Albert after the 
Prince Consort. 


sec ond 


The present Duke was one 
of thirty-seven great grandchildren whom 
Queen Victoria saw 
died, the thirty-seven including numerous 
Alberts and Albertas. The Duke takes a 
title from England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
he is Duke of York, Earl of Inverness, and 
Baron Killarney. He is a knight of many 
orders, a member of the Privy Council, a 
bencher of the Inner Temple, a doctor of 
laws of two universities, and he is entitled 
to wear the most honourable decorations of 
some seven countries. 


about her before she 


As a boy he was reared in great simplicity 
in a truly English home. The royal chil 
dren were all brought up in the most happy 
and sensible fashion. At seven he was placed 
in charge of the well-known tutor, Mr. 
Hansell, who was the guide, philosopher and 
friend of his early years. He learned not 
only books, but also various kinds of exer 
cises, including bicycling and swimming 
His destiny was to be the Royal Navy, which 
for generations has been 


regarded as the 
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best discipline for the younger scions of the 
royal house. Prince Albert’s introduction to 
seamanship was neither at Osborne nor Dart- 
mouth, whither he went later, but on the 
royal lake at Virginia Water, where a mode] 
brig was fitted up for his benefit. The war 
came when he was on the threshold of man- 
hood, and in 1916 he was learning the rough 
lessons of the sea and imbibing its splendid 
comradeship. The quarter-deck is not a 
bad place for the training of princes. Un 
fortunately he had indifferent health, and 
gastric trouble made it necessary for him to 
have leave from his ship twice during those 
war years. 

In the 1918 he entered the Royal 
Air Force, and here, too, he found a service 
greatly to his bent. Their Majesties were 
touring the Midlands on one occasion when 
they stopped to inspect a camp of the Royal 
Air Force, and among the officers presented 
to them Prince Albert. Asked by the 
King liked his job, he replied, 
“ Never felt better, sir. I am having a fine 
time.” 

After the war came a period of academi 
study. He entered with his brother, Prince 
Henry, the magnificent foundation of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In the 
university town he might have been seen 
any riding his bicycle. He mingled 
with the ordinary undergraduate life, and | 
remember 


year 


was 
how he 


streets of the 
day 
how a good lady who let 
ings to students in Cambridge told me, one 
day in 1920, how her “first floor front” was 
bringing home to supper that evening the 


, 
lodg 


Duke of York and Prince Henry. “But, 
bless you,” she added, “they will make no 
trouble.”’ She had had them before. 


The Duke—and Industry 

If the Prince of Wales has gone far across 
the Empire, the Duke of York has explored 
many fields of industry at home 
the miner in the pit, the potter at the wheel, 


He has seen 


the weaver at the loom, the iron-worker at 
the forge. It said once of his father 
that he was the first king to belong to the 
working-classes. 


was 


It may also be said of the 
He knows 
vork with 


Duke that he belongs to industry 


what it is to don an overall, to 


his hands, to see things with the eye of a 
He knows the murk, the grime, 
the perspiration of hard industrial toil. He 
is able to sympathize with the man who 
works and his 
those whose labour is heavy, exhausting, or 
Not an unfitting training for 
a modern prince, 


mechanic. 


: ++} 
with his hands arms, with 


monotonous. 
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CHAPTER I 
The Man Who Groaned 


HE latch of the churchyard gate 

clicked as Docto1 Littleday let it close 

behind him, and he stepped softly on 
to the grass that bordered the path. 

Partly there was reverence for the dead 
in the action, and with it something of a 
desire that he should not disturb the 
wonderful stillness of the June evening. 

Bats flittered against the afterglow that 
seemed to linger with unusual persistence 
in a flood of calm glory, neither quite of 
green nor yet of gold, but a subtle blending 
of both; and out of the mysterious purple 
gloom that spread over the ground beneath 
it the lights of the village twinkled here 
and there. 

As he approached a square tomb within 
an iron railing set against the south wall 
of the church, he took off his hat, and stood 
with head bent and eyes a little misty. 

The tomb had cost much money, the in 
scription many tears, and both were of the 
kind that found favour with our forbears, 
even to the badly sculptured angel quench 
ing the torch of life, and the turgid verse 
which the kindly moss covers for us now 
with its obliterating velvet. 

“Sacred to the Memory of Cecilia Amelia, 
dearly loved spouse of Samuel Littleday, 
Surgeon of this parish, who was called from 
this sublunary sphere at the early age of 
thirty-six years, A.D, 1780, and now rests 
below in the certain hope of a blessed Re 
surrection ’; after which the verse 

On that summer night the thing struck 
one as newer than the majority of those 
other memorials, having only been erected 
five years before; but the mar ief had 
lost none of its poignancy as he thought 
of the romantic wife who had 
christened their two girls Lilac and Laven 





gentle, 


der, because they had respectively entered 
“this sublunary sphere 


when such things 
were blooming, and been left motherless all 





ilac and Javender 
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too soon, to fill her place in the snug, 
gabled house where the brightest of the 
lights was burning yonder, 

“Hey ho!” sighed Doctor Littleday; and 


then he turned his head sharply and 
iistened. 
A voice had groaned softly not fat 


away, and his ear, attuned to the note of 
suffering, tried to locate the sound. 
not come from the black shadow of the 
neighbouring yew tree at which he first 
glanced; it was nearer than that, and step 
ping along the grass he stopped at the 
entrance to the church porch, starting at 
what he saw. 


A figure was huddled on the stone seat 
the riding cloak open, showing a glimpse 
of scarlet in the now fading oht, and 
the eyes in the white face were losed, 
giving him time to scrutinize the pain- 
drawn features of the handsome young mar 
before he declared his own p ence 

There was only one spur on the milit 
knee-boots that met his leather ef r 


and the lace ruffle at his left wrist was 
stained a deep red. 





“Are you hurt, sir?” said  Littleday, 
advancing a stride within the po wal) 
so, | am a doctor, and at your se1 

The voung gentleman epened his eyes 
which were singularly blue, and stared 
a moment at his questioner 

“Ves, I am hurt, and I shal ‘ itet 
for your attention, sir,” he said, keeping 
his teeth hard set to conquer the spasm of 
acute pain that made him feel k. “My 
horse threw me a while back, and I think 
my shoulder is broken.” 

He made an attempt to rise, but the 
agony was so great that he ank back 
against the wall again with a stifled groan, 
the drops beading on his forehead 

g 

“Gently, sir,” said the doctor One can 
do nothing here; but my hou quite 
close, and I will help you walk it. The 
left arm, you say; then give me the other 
hand; there, that’s better, and I w 
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your saddle-Lag; lean on me; but where is 
your hat?” 

“ «T must have lost it on the road,” said 
the young gentleman; and as he lurched 
heavily into the open the blue eyes searched 
the path swiftly, almost furtively, unseen 
by Doctor Littleday, who was guiding him 
across the stone slabs worn into a hollow 
by the feet of the faithful. 

‘The scent of roses filled the darkening 
garden into which the Good Samaritan led 
the sufferer, and through the open window 
of a lamplit room floated the tinkle of a 
harpsichord and two sweet voices raised in 
a duet. 

It finished as they reached the front door, 
and Doctor Littleday cried: “My dears, I 
want you. Lilac—Lavender, come here!” 

The young gentleman caught a glimpse 
of sprigged muslin and white kerchiefs run- 
ning at the call, and, ill as he was, won- 
dered which of the two pretty girls who met 
them in the hall was Lilac, and which was 
Lavender ? 

What charming names! And how they 
fitted the sisters, he thought. 

So, Lilac was the shorter of the pair, with 
the hair like spun gold under the mob cap 
and blue ribbon, for the doctor called her 
by name, bidding her send the maid above 
stairs with a pan of coals, while Lavender 
must see to it that there was hot water 
at once. 

“This gentleman has met with a sad 
misadventure on the road,” he said, add- 
ing: “Come this way, sir; we will soon 
discover the extent of your injuries.” 

For a brief second the new-comer found 
himself bowing in the dim entrance-hall, 
and blue eyes met blue eyes before the 
doctor took up a silver candlestick and 
ushered him into a back room, where the 
odour of drugs struck upon the senses the 
moment the door was opened. 

“I beg you will not incommode your 
household, doctor, for I must continue my 
journey as soon as I can get me another 
mount,” began the injured man. 

“We'll talk about journeys when we've 
seen what is the matter with you, my good 
sir,” smiled the surgeon, pressing his patient 
on to a horsehair sofa under the window 
and removing his cloak. “Egad, but you 
must have bled freely since it has reached 
your wrist; there is fever, too! I. will not 
hurt you one whit more than is absolutely 
necessary,” and he moved the injured limb 
in its socket. 

The young gentleman gave a sharp cry of 
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uncontrollable anguish, and did the very 
best thing possible under the circumstances 
by fainting dead away and sliding to- the 
floor, where the surgeon let him lie what 
time he procured a basin and a fleam with 
which to bleed him more abundantly, who 
had already lost so much blood! 
sje 

Somewhere behind the delirium that had 
tossed an aching head from side to side on 
a burning pillow, a pair of blue eyes had 
been ever present, and when the sick man 
suddenly opened his own, all the fever gone 
from him, he had thought to see those blue 
eyes gazing down into his own. 

Instead, it was Doctor Littleday who 
stood beside the white bed in the sunny 
room, his mouth set a trifle stern, and yet 
with more than a suspicion of a smile 
twinkling about the corners. 

“Well, my friend, you are better, and 
with care you will do very weli now,” he 
said, “after raving for a whole week. King 
Richard himself could scarce have cried 
for a horse more loudly than you have done, 
and ’twas only yesterday that we might 
open the window for fear our neighbours 
should overhear you.” 

“Sir, you amaze me!” exclaimed the in- 
valid. “Where am I, and what have I 
said?” 

“You are in good hands, be assured of 
that,” smiled the doctor; “and you said 
nothing of particular moment. I am only 
sorry the sleeve of your gay jacket has 
suffered at my scissors, for I was obliged 
to cut it off. Yours was no ordinary acci- 
dent. I have never known a rider thrown 
from his nag to suffer so strange an 
injury!” 

The man in the bed looked at the speaker, 
reading an unspoken question behind his 
words. 

“’Twas a smashing fall, and doubtless 
the distance I fared on foot aggravated my 
hurt.” 

“Now, I had almost sworn that you were 
flung upon something mighty sharp! ” said 
the doctor. “It came very near to pene- 
trating the lung; but it made an ugly hole 
where it entered, and another at the back 
of the shoulder—--the wound one would 
expect from—a sword-blade, shall we say?” 

The man in the bed caught his breath, 
and tried to avoid the keen gaze of those 
questioning eyes. 

“Ts there any reason why you should not 
confide in me, sir?” persisted his ques- 
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tioner. “It will be some time before you 
can leave this room, and between surgeon 
and patient all confidences are sacred.” 

“Fore Gad, you are right, sir. My horse 
did indeed fall under me, since I rode the 
poor beast to death; but the wound I had 
already. I fought a duel in Hyde Park 
early that same morning, and, alas—I 
killed my man!” 

“I knew it!” smiled Doctor Littleday, 
gravely. “And he had killed you but for 
a miracle. It was the second button on your 
jacket alone that saved you by diverting the 
thrust a hair’s breadth. Will you trust me 
with your name?” 

“TI am Captain Hadley, of the Life Guards, 
sir,” murmured the man in the bed; “and I 
must fly, for he I killed was my colonel, 
and we fought without seconds!” 

“When you fly, which will not be yet 
awhile, it shall be by night, I promise 
you,” said the doctor. “Meanwhile, you 
have a good deal of strength to recover, 
Captain Hadley; and I hear the tray I have 
ordered outside the door.” 





CHAPTER II 
The Man Who Laughed 


ND with the tray entered Lilac of the 

blue eyes, peering half timidly 

round the huge four-poster, and a 

fresh ray of sunshine was surely added to 

those other rays already playing on the red 
damask hangings ! 

Lavender followed, also on tiptoe; a year 
older than her sister, and dark as Lilac 
was fair. 

Captain Hadley was constrained to gasp 
at the sight of so much loveliness presented 
to his view. 

“Ladies, I am indeed honoured if ever 
man were!” he exclaimed, trying to raise 
himself in response to their smiling curt- 
seys, and falling back on the pillow instead. 

So there he lay, and it was Lilac who fed 
him with the silver spoon, when Lavender 
had tucked the napkin under his chin. 

“Shall I see about that horse now?” said 
Doctor Littleday dryly, from the foot of 
the bed. 

“Egad, sir, I had not thought a man 
could lose his strength so utterly and still 


live!” smiled the invalid. “I greatly fear 


I must trespass on your good nature a while 
yet.” 

He caught the little sigh of sudden dis- 
may from Lilac’s lips at the bare mention 
of his going, and the tell-tale blush that 
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followed it as she saw herself discovered: 
and every time he awoke from the doze in 
which they left him, Captain Hadley of 
the Life Guards saw those wonderful blue 
eyes even when they were no longer there 

It was a great moment when Doctor 
Littleday pronounced their visitor fit to go 
belowstairs and take the air in that sweet- 
scented rose garden at which he had looked 
so longingly from the window of his room. 

There was a glad surprise awaiting him, 
too, when he awoke, for the King’s Red 
Coat, whose loss he had deplored, was 
hanging across the chair-back, the severed 
sleeve replaced by Lilac’s deft needle, and 
done so cleverly that one could scarce see 
where it had been mended. 

Only the dark, ugly stain between the 
lapel and the shoulder would not come out, 
and at sight of it the captain frowned. It 
reminded him that he was still a hunted 
man, and that the sooner he was away over- 
seas the better. He had been incredibly 
fortunate in finding such a hiding-place; 
but fortune could be tempted too far, and 
a man’s blood was on his head. There was 
also another reason for the frown remain- 
ing on the striking face. 

He was a man of honour before every- 
thing, and even if blue eyes had spoken to 
blue eyes with a language both had under- 
stood, he knew that his lips must remain 
sealed for ever, though it might mean the 
breaking of two hearts. 

“Odds rabbit it, but Fate is 
cruel!” he muttered, as he walked unaided 
the broad staircase. “Why should 
my spray of Lilac be doomed to droop be- 
fore her time, through no real fault of 
mine? The quarrel was forced upon me; 
I dared not decline his taunting insult; he 
would not wait in his blind anger; and yet 
I killed him fairly, God knows. Foo] that 
I was to fly—better far have stayed and 
faced even the hangman’s rope than have 
brought misery into this heaven upon 
earth!” 


wondrous 


down 


“I wish you good day, sir, and am glad 


to see you on your legs again!’ 


The voice from the open doorway was 
honest enough and not ill-bred, but the 
young country buck in leathers and top 


boots found this stranger, whom he now saw 
for the first time, a great deal too hand 
some for his own taste. 

“T thank you for your words, sir,” 
Hadley, bowing his powdered head with so 
finished a grace that the action added fresh 


replied 


fuel to the young man’s jealousy. 
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This gentleman has met with a sad HM. Brock 


misadventure on the road,’ he said ""—p. 





THE QUIVER 


After making sheep’s eyes at pretty 
Lavender from the squire’s pew, with the 
help of a hassock, ever since he was a boy, 
poor Toby Barnsdale had come there a- 
wooing for the past twelvemonth and more 
in good earnest. 

But for the last three weeks that wooing 
had been sadly interrupted, and the young 
squire thought he knew the cause now. 

He was quite a presentable, good-looking 
fellow himself, with brown hair tied in a 
ribbon, and silver buttons on his cut-away 
green coat; but the captain’s gold lace had 
a dazzling blaze as it met the sunshine, and 
his manners savoured far too much of the 
Court to please Master Toby. 

Over the grass, from the seat round the 
quince tree, where they had been waiting 
for his appearance, Lilac and Lavender ran 
to meet the convalescent, Lavender carrying 
a soft down cushion, by the way. 

“Welcome to earth again, Captain Had 
ley!” she cried with a bright smile. “Toby, 
you haven’t met Captain Hadley, of His 
Majesty's Life Guards! And now, sir, you 
are not to exert yourself over much, but to 
come and sit in the sun, by the doctor’s 
orders.” 

“TI have never been made so much fuss 
over since I had the measles!” laughed 
their patient; and they led him to a seat 
in a sort of triumphal procession, Toby fol- 
lowing sulkily, wishing in his heart that 
His Majesty’s Life Guards were in Flanders 
and all their captains with them 

“This is perfect Paradise, indeed!” said 
Hadley, gazing round the lovely pleasaunce 
with its clipped hedges and trim lawn, 
roses everywhere, and beyond the thatch of 
the village a peep of the tidal river widen- 
ing towards the sea. 

“Hardly perfect without the Serpent, 
sir!” laughed the young squire awkwardly 

Hadley looked at him with a 
expression in his blue eyes 

“You forget we have two Eves to make 
up for his absence, Mr. Barnsdale!” 
very quietly. 

He had not needed the jarring note in 
the speaker’s voice to remind him of the 
flaw in the amber; the 
already done that 
cross now—and, unseen by the 
fingers sought a tiny hand 
seat beside him. 

“Toby!” inquired Lavender 





strained 


he said 


sight of the sea had 
the sea he must so soon 
others, his 
resting on the 


Do you 


mean that you would play the Serpent?” 
“TI might if occasion demanded,” said her 
lover, enigmatically, beating an impatient 
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tattoo with the riding whip against his top 
boot, and throwing an angry side look at 
Hadley, who did not see it. 

Lavender Littleday laughed merrily, an 
when she did that there 
maid in all England. 

“Toby, you can come with me to th 
kitchen and help me prepare Captain Had 
ley’s midday draught!” she cried, her hea 
on one side and a delicious dimple playin, 
on the soft cheek. 

He hesitated a moment and then follows 
her through a door in the old red wal 


was no prettier 


enclosing the orchard, which was certain] 
the longest way to the kitchen they could 
have chosen. 

“Mr. Barnsdale strikes me as being 
trifle out of humour, Miss Lilac,” said th 
soldier. “I am afraid my presence her 
has displeased him.” 

“Toby can be very stupid when he likes 
but he is a dear good fellow, and worships 
the very ground my sister walks on,” Lila 
hastened to explain. ‘He has always beer 
absurdly coming 
fortunately Lavender knows how to manage 
him, and you’ll see him return directly a 
your cup-bearer, with a face like a turke\ 
cock.” 

She looked shyly up at him while she wa 
speaking, 
arm was ever! 
why, when his 


jealous of anyone here 


wondering whether the mende 
to creep about her own waist 
had told her so mucl 


already, he spoke no word of what must | 


"Ves 


in his heart, if her own were anything t 
go by? 

Always, when chance threw them alone 
together, his voice changed and eem¢ 
to become grave and sad, and even sterr 
She did not know what the restraint was 


costing him at that very moment, the frst 


time he had ever taken her hand in 
with Nature herself smiling on then 
through the overhanging branch of th 
quince tree that made a perfect bowe f 
true lovers, with a couple of t toiseshell 
butterflies coquetting at their feet ! 

He dared not look into her eyes, but 
stared away across the water, where a boat 


was tacking up the tidal river, ar 
between him and th 


man’s shadow 


sun! 


came 


1 


would speak, but it must 


who had trusted t 


To-morrow he 
be to the kindlv father 


his honour! Perhaps that very lugger ove! 


there wa the craft that would rry him 
away from happiness into exile when she 
put out again. 

Yes, Fate was certainly hard—almost 
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harder than he could bear, and it was well 
that Toby Barnsdale came across the grass 
just then, looking rather ashamed of him- 
self, a silver porringer in his hands, and 
Lavender behind him with triumph written 
all over her laughing face. 

Poor Toby was certainly ill at ease, having 
ittle conversation at the best of times un- 
ess it were about horses and dogs. Now 
ne felt himself utterly out of the hunt in 
the presence of the man of polished man- 
ners, who, forgetting his own troubles for 
the nonce, kept Lilac and Lavender en- 
tranced with talk of London Town. 

The play, the rout, the fashionable assem- 
blies—how he made them live to ears tiat 
had never heard such tales before, so that 
even Barnsdale found himself interested as 
he listened, envying the ease with which 
his supposed rival talked so naturally of 
the great folk who had made up his own 
world. 

In vain the love-sick swain tried to inter- 
cept Lavender’s gaze, which was bent all 
the while on the captain, as she sat, leaning 
forward, her chin in her hands, drinking 
in his words, just as her sister was doing 


} 
i 
} 


on the other side of the narrator. 

They made a charming picture on the 
green-painted seat, with the old-world gar- 
den for a background; but Toby grew tired 
of shifting his weight from one leg to the 
other, and though it was positive agony to 
him to leave the gallant captain in posses- 
sion of the field, after a while he could 
stand it no longer, and cleared his throat 
huskily, 

“What, are you going so soon, Toby?” 
said Lavender, as though she had only just 
become aware of his presence. 


“Yes, I’m going,” he replied. 


5 


you good day, sir,’ 


“T wish 
’ and he touched the brim 
of his hat with his riding whip. 

“Will you come in this evening, Toby?” 
she called after him. “Captain Hadley 
has promised to sing to us.” 

“Perhaps I may, perhaps I mayn’t,” said 
Master Barnsdale over his shoulder, and he 
swung away at a brisk pace for the gate in 
the privet hedge. 

“Oh, he sings, does he, the piping bull- 
finch?” muttered the young squire savagely, 
turning in the direction of the Half Moon, 
where he had left his nag. “The way they 
sit and listen to his fairy tales, one would 
think they had never seen a man before! 
Drat the fellow! Shouldn’t wonder if he 
turns out to be a gentleman highwayman 
after all!” 
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He pushed the inn door open with a bang 
and stamped moodily into the sanded 
parlour. 

“Mornin’, Muster Barnsdale! Mornin’, 
Squire!” greeted him from a little group 
of villagers. 

“Good morning to ye,” said Toby grum- 
pily. “Give me a flagon of ale, Jackson. 
What are you all looking at?” 

Above the heads of the group his eye 
caught a notice freshly pinned against the 
wall, and he saw the words: “A Hundred 
Guineas Reward,” at the top of the bill. 
Then he read, and the frown left his brow 
as he burst into a peal of laughter. 

“Stap my vitals!” he cried, draining 
the tankard at a gulp. “That’s the best 
thing I’ve seen this many a long day. Here, 
Jackson, fill it again! ” 





CHAPTER III 
The Man Who Loved 


OME household duty had taken Laven- 

der indoors when Doctor Littleday 

opened the gate and walked across the 
sunny garden to the seat under the quince 
tree. 

He looked somewhat tired, having just 
returned from a long round on his old 
grey cob. 

“And how are you finding yourself now, 
captain?” he said, adding without waiting 
for his patient to reply: “Lilac, my dear, 
bring me out a pipe of tobacco; ’twill 
smoke very pleasantly here in the sun- 
shine.” 

The moment she had gone he placed his 
hand on the back of the seat and bent a 
little towards Hadley. 

“?Tis well you are sufficiently recovered 
to go on your travels, for the game is up, 
my friend,” he said. “There is a reward 
out for your apprehension, though, oddly 
enough, you are not actually mentioned by 
name.” 

“Egad! They have taken their time; 
but I knew it must come sooner or later,” 
said the fugitive in a low voice. “And 
what value, doctor, do they set upon my 
unfortunate head?” 

“A hundred guineas,” replied the doc- 
tor, “to anyone who can give information 
of the whereabouts of a man of genteel 
appearance and military bearing, dressed 
in scarlet regimentals under a blue cloak, 
though the notice goes on to say: ‘’Tis 
thought most likely that he may now be 
wearing plain clothes.’ Your height, build, 
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and the colour of your eyes are all there, 


so you must not show yourself on any 
account until I have made arrangements 
for your safe passage over the water.” 

“And when may that be, kindest of 
friends?” queried the captain. 

“Unfortunately, the only man who may 
serve your purpose is Stone, the smuggler, 
and he came in to his mooring scarce 
three hours ago; I will find out to-night 
when he next sails for Rotterdam. ’Tis a 
blessing no one has seen you so far.” 

The hunted man sighed regretfully. 

“T shall miss our game of chess 0’ nights, 
captain,” said the doctor. 

“T shall miss a thousand things, Little- 
day; things it will be difficult to replace,” 
and the man’s voice grew very tender as 
he spoke. “In the month I have spent here 
there are stored up memories for a life- 
time.” 

“It has been all too short for me and for 
my girls,” said the “You have 
brought much sunshine into our quiet house. 
Ah, Lilac, my pet, so here’s the 
and now I think, after all, I 
indoors.” 

The breeze was freshening a little from 
the water, a cloud passed across the face 
of the sun, and there was a subtle some 
thing in the air that seemed to portend the 
coming of a storm. 

“You must not risk a chill,” said Doctor 
Littleday. “Remember, this is the first 
time you have been abroad;” and they 
walked back to the house, Lilac hanging 
on her father’s arm. 

Newspapers were less common then than 
they are to-day, and it was the genial 
rector’s habit to send his copy of The 
General Evening Post round to the doctor's 
when he had finished with it. 

It was lying upon the table when the two 
men entered the parlour, and the doctor 
took it up when they had settled into theit 
chairs to smoke. 

It might have been his fancy, but Cap- 
tain Hadley, staring straight in front of 
him with a gloomy brow, seemed to feel a 
strange hush over everything. The ticking 
of the clock was more muffled than ever; 
the voices of the two sisters from some 
other room sounded subdued and far away. 
It was as though the very place itself had 
begun to grieve over his going. 
own heart beat 


doctor. 


pipe ; 
will take it 


Only his 


with a quickened pulse 


that almost hurt him. 
“Thank Heaven I have said no word!” 
“Tt will all be ill enough 


he was thinking. 
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as it is when the moment comes. Oh, 
child, child! It had been better that his 
-tlade had found my heart instead! What 
sorrow had then been saved to you and 
me!” 

“Gad’s life!’ exclaimed Doctor Little. 
day, shattering the silence and jumping 
from his chair, to thrust the news sheet into 
his patient’s hand, his own finger shaking 
as he pointed to one of the columns. “Read 
this!” And reading, all the shadow fell 
away from the soldier’s face, leaving it 
flushed and handsomer than before as the 
two men looked at one another 
less amazement. 2 

se 


From the open window of the long, low 
drawing-room, with its chintz hangings and 
mellow light of wax candles, a man’s voice 
floated out over the quiet garden. The 
storm had passed over, leaving the grass 
glistening with raindrops and the perfume 
of the roses heavy on the night air 

“Egad, but my fine gentleman has a 
mighty sweet voice without a doubt!” mut 
tered Master Toby Barnsdale. “ Wait here 
till I whistle;” and the three men 
without the little gate as the young squire 
opened 
ceased. 

Lavender saw him coming, and came out 


In speech- 


stood 


it noiselessly when the song had 


to meet him in the porch, holding up her 
face to be kissed. 

“Hush, sweetheart!” he 
voice that quivered with serious 
ance. “ We must not alarm the scoundrel. | 
have brought the constable with me and tw 
hefty fellows, lest he should give trouble 
There is a reward on his head, and no know- 
ing who he may turn out to be when once 
taken him Look!” and he 
pointed through the door of the drawing- 
“Now tell me that 
too soon! Does he want you both?” 

Lavender looked, her eyes sparkling like 


wich the 


said in a low 
import 


we have 


room. we have come 


the raindrops outside, all a-dance 

sudden merriment that made her tremble 
Lilac, seated at the harpsichord that had 

been her mother’s 


, was looking up at the 
brave scarlet figure stooping over her, and 
the man’s lips were pressed to hers 

“Yes, Toby,” breathed Lavender in his 
ear, stifling her laughter with a great effort, 
“I am indeed glad that you are here; but 
first come with me into father’s study. | 
have something to show you. They will 
not see us if you step lightly.” 

He followed her, 
placed the rector’s news sheet in his hand. 


wondering; and she 
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LILAC AND LAVENDER 








“Lilac, seated at the harpsichord, was looking 
up at the brave scarlet figure stooping over her” 


“Read!” she said; and the young squire 
devoured those quaint, stilted words that 
had brought the doctor out of his chair with 
a bound. 


“THE LATE MYSTERIOUS DUEL 
IN HYDE PARK 

“The noble Earl, who was the victim of 
a strange occurrence some weeks past, 
having recovered almost miraculously from 
his hurts, which threatened at one time to 
prove mortal, has, in the handsomest man- 
ner imaginable, declared himself to be 
solely in the wrong on that occasion. 

“His Lordship, with that magnanimity 
which is the true prerogative of a great and 
generous nature, is very desirous to dis- 
cover and make amends to a certain gallant 
officer of his Lordship’s Regiment, whose 
continued absence causes him the liveliest 
distress, 

“As proof of his honourable intentions, 
we are asked to inform the public that the 
reward of one hundred guineas previously 
offered by his Lordship’s agents is now 
doubled, and may be had by anyone who 


Drawn oy 
H. M. Brock 


can furnish the present whereabouts of 
Captain Sir Hadley Highstone, Baronet.” 


<fo 


The foolish, lovesick lad gasped, stupe- 
fied and speechless. 

“Oh, Toby, you silly boy! ’Tis very 
plain you want someone to look after you! ” 
she cried, her two hands resting on his 
broad shoulders. 

“T only want you, Lavender!” he fal- 
tered. “But, odds rabbit it, what is the 
meaning of all this business? ” 

“That this day month, sir, our little Lilac 
will be Lady Highstone, and the happiest 
girl in the world—unless you will consent 
to a double wedding and make somebody 
else as happy?” 

Red as a beetroot, he took her in his 
arms and kissed her very gently. 

“And you won’t tell them how near to a 
fool I had made myself, sweetheart?” he 
implored. 

“Nay, Toby; I love you too much.” 

And that is the story of Lilac and 
Lavender ! 
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nan Anc ien f Rye—and an Adventure in 


Home-making 
Town By L. Grant 
. LACES,” someone has said—I forget room, and were built irregularly into the 
where I have read it—‘“places are walls. So many of the houses in Rye 
personal. They should happen to like this—only this one somehow was dil 
one just as love or an idea happens.” And ferent. Through a lattice window framed 
that was how the old house in the little with late roses the sun was shining, making 
Sussex town happened to me. golden patches upon the wall Hollyhocks, 
It was in the late summer. I had looked a veritable forest of them, purple, red and 
at houses until I was tired. None had at yellow and palest flesh colour, all standi 
tracted me particularly. And then from the up straight and tall, as though on ty 
little, crooked, steep cobbled street I went in toe, peeping in through the glass, seemed 
through the beamed and plastered hall to be calling a welcome Here vou are 
straight into the sitting-room of this old We have been waiting for vou to come 
house. I stood quite still, for I felt an Through a door to the left of the window 
instant affinity with it. An affinity that was you could go straight out into their midst 
as real and strong and sudden, and also as I went out 
unaccountable, as the affinities experienced And then I realized something else about 
sometimes between human beings. There the old seventeenth-century h Som¢é 
was a sense of welcoming, of recognition; of thing above and beyond al! t beauty of 
that strange familiarity of which many of |oaken beams, even of roses and hollyhocks, 
us have been aware at some time or another yet which included them all. For lack of a 
“1 have been here before. better word we call it atmosphe 
But when or how I cannot tell: Now IT was quite certain that I must = 
I know the grass beyond the door, the house, and also why I had known thi 
The strange keen smell, the instant I had entered it rhe place was 
The sighing sound, the lights around the f . 4 +] | f 
shore.” a part of myself. Thus the sou 
‘ itself new conditions Something new 
Great brown rough beams of old ship wrought indissolubly into its being whi 


timber stretched from end to end of the can never again be lost or missing from 1 
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“How unpractical,” I can hear someone 
saying, “without inquiring about the kitchen 
range or having the drains tested—to take a 
house like that. Fancy deciding it offhand 
in that fashion.” 

True it was that I had apparently decided 
the matter spontaneously. True also that I 
hadn’t inquired about the kitchen range or 
had the drains tested—as yet. But if you 
think there was nothing to support my judg- 
ment, then emphatically I tell you that you 
are wrong. 

These happenings are so closely mixed up 
with our everyday life; to some of us they 
are our everyday life, You can trust them 
and dwell with confidence in “the hour that 
now is,” and this does not mean just taking 
the line of least resistance. It is “following 
your star,” which really means recognizing 
that you are a part of the universal 
rhythm of cause and effect. For 
“underneath the inharmonious and 
trivial particulars is a musical pro- 
gression,” says Emerson, who has 
been called sometimes self-sufficient 
and too optimistic. “The Ideal 
journeying always with us—the 
heaven without rent or seam.” 

The inharmonious and_ trivial, 
however, do sometimes appear to be 
terribly insistent. And so there were 
all sorts of difficulties to be overcome 
before the house became mine. There 
were legal documents couched in 
unintelligible words and _ phrases 
hard for the lay mind to compre 
hend, which the lawyers themselves 
have spent years of their lives in 
learning. But this is “civilization.” 
And what I expected would take only 
a few days to settle took as many 
weeks, 

When I came at last to take 
possession of my old house the holly- 
hocks had said good-bye to the 
garden until another year, and tired 
of watching at the window, the roses 
one by one had dropped into a sweet- 
scented oblivion upon the _ kindly 
brown earth that was waiting to re- 
ceive them. In the October sunshine 
the russet pears on the old tree 
against the wall—the one and only 
big tree in my little garden—were 
busily swelling and ripening. There 
1s no lapse or break in the continuity 
of Nature, and as soon as one good 
thing has departed another will come 
to take its place. 


IN AN ANCIENT TOWN 


Those little brown pears were the cause 
of a laugh that was a more light-hearted 
one than I had laughed for a long time. 
And now, whenever I pass a furniture van 
that is being unloaded, the peculiarly pun- 
gent smell of bass and hessian and pack- 
ing-cases will bring back to me the memory 
of that peculiar incident and of all the rest 
of that day. The haunting sadness—so 
many of us have known it in these years— 
of taking up life again in other circum- 
stances, that mixed feeling--half excitement 
and half wince with which we see the furni- 
ture, which perhaps for a time has been 
stored, carried into its new home. Each 
object as it comes out of the van so familiar, 
yet looking somehow so different. We 
cherish the sight of it and yet can hardly 
bear it. 








Quaint and unconventional—the queer back 


view of one of the old houses of Rye 
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The last piece of furniture had been 
carried into the house. The men were pre- 
paring to go. The usual acknowledgment 
of their services had been made. But my 
heart was full. They had all been so nice 
and kind and obliging. I wanted to do 
something more. To give them a more 
personal gift, however small, something 
that was specially connected with my new 
home. 

I was in the garden when the foreman, 
a pleasant-faced, elderly man, came to wish 
me good evening. They had all enjoyed 
their day in the country, he told me. Then 
suddenly I saw the pear tree with the little 
brown fruit doing its best to ripen in the 
autumn sunshine. 

“Will you have some of my pears to take 
back to town with you?” I asked. 

He responded eagerly. 

“They will ripen,” I told him, “if you 
spread them out in the house.” 

He knew all about that, he assured me. 
His old woman would put them between the 
mattresses on their bed, where they would 
ripen very quickly. Then he turned the 
fruit into his leather bag and went away, 
leaving me laughing. 


<fo 


Soon I became quite intimate with the 
outside life of our street. 

There is something curiously attractive in 
the daily life of a little street in a village 
or small country town. In some moods and 
in some circumstances the very monotony 
of it has its own special charm. 

The same girl with a jug fetching milk 
every morning at the same time, with her 
face towards the beating rain or the warm 
sunshine. The same old man selling fish 
twice a week, with the cry always upon the 
same note. That cry, which like the Lon- 
don “Sweet lavender,” has probably gone 
on for centuries, taken up by one generation 
after another. The old dog with the game 
leg trots out on a voyage of discovery every 
morning, and stretches himself presently 
in a patch of sunshine upon exactly the 
same spot. The same cat puts up its back 
when it meets the dog, as greeting, neither 
of them evidently meaning any harm to one 
another. The same people pass by every 


day, and do apparently the same things and 
look outwardly just the same, although in- 
wardly as the years go on assuredly they 
must be changing 

I do not mean to say that in the big towns 
or the capitals things may not recur with 
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equal monotony, only there one has not, 
or thinks one has not, sufficient time to 
notice. 

But change and alteration everywhere in 
these days is quickly taking place, and 
things in the little country places will in the 
future change more rapidly. They all have 
their wireless and loud-speakers; many of 
them their cinemas. The old houses, it is 
true, are in many cases returning to their 
earlier and original appearances. Having 
tecovered from the dreadful stucco period 
of the last century, when they were often 
terribly disfigured, we are realizing the 
beauty of them. Yet so many of the land- 
marks and the old usages and customs in 
these hurrying days are being irrevocably 
swept away, and it is well to gather up 
what we can by any connecting links with 
the past while they still remain. 

The children’s games, for instance. For 
how long, one wonders, will the inventive 
dramatic instinct of children be 
against the power of the cinema The 
cinema which makes their and 
amusement for them, instead of allowing 
scope for their own inventive genius to con- 
coct for themselves. The folk dances came 
to an end automatically, and the creative 
genius which gave us “Sally, Sally Water,” 
“Here we come gathering nuts in May,” 
and all the rest of the old games, may cease 
to work also in that particular way. Mean- 
while in the little Sussex town of Rye, at 
any rate, the spontaneous games and panto- 
mimes of children’s invention still 
sionally go on 

The doorstep of the beautiful old gabled 
and timbered Tudor house upon the oppo- 
site side of my steep, little cobbled street 
must for centuries have been the 
them. It is wide and shallow, made of 
wood, and sheltered from the wind by an 
angle of the house. A splendid stage for a 
piece of mimicry, and for this it has doubt- 
less served many generations of children, 
who, all the world over, never let an oppor- 
tunity pass for want of seizing. 

Long before the little street itself ex- 
isted, in prehistoric times even, these games 
were going on. War and sex—sex 

which now is coming to be regarded as 
an equal problem, their eternal motif; 
things done by the grown-ups finding their 
way into the microcosm of the play of the 
children of those times. 


proof 


stories 


occa- 


scene of 


and war 


Thus customs, social, domestic and re- 
ligious, have been handed down since primi- 
tive times, buried in the everyday games of 
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4.—A Corner in Rye, 
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the children, to be discovered by those who 
are able to disinter them. 

I love to sit at my doorway in the evening 
sometimes, and watch the children at their 
play under the eaves of the old timbered 
house and up and down the little cobbled 
street. 

The idea of motherhood is continually 
present in the children’s play. “Are you 
the teacher?” I asked tentatively, one even- 
ing when I found a little girl sitting with a 
flock of younger children round her. 

“No, I’m the mother,” she answered with 
a smile, “They are all my children.” And 
she turned again to the guardianship of her 
large family. She was not only the 
“mother,” but, as I discovered afterwards, 
always stage manager and the inventor of 
the games, excepting only the war games, 
which were left to the boys. 

There were always war games. Bayonet- 
ing and taking of prisoners amongst the 
boys. One quaint little fellow in a tightly 





Up the long steep steps to the Ypres Tower 
at Rye 
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fitting scarlet jersey, and another who upon 
the hottest day wore an overcoat with a fur 
collar, were always the prisoners. Pulled 
and dragged about continually by the others, 
devoutly I hoped they were not really so 
hot as they often looked. 

And quite unheedingly amid all the shout- 
ing and rushing about, the girls, with one or 
two of the quieter boys to help and the little 
“mother” as stage manager, would carry 
on their own games. 

One evening they were particularly in- 


teresting. It was just after the war. The 
fighting games had been specially insistent 
and noisy. Then presently the boys all sud 


denly decamped. They scented, perhaps, 
other attractions elsewhere. Anyway, off 
they went down the hill with a great clatter 
over the stones, sliding down the narrow 
pavement in the usual fashion, more appre- 
ciated, no doubt, by the shoemakers than 
by their parents. The little “mother” and 
her troupe were left in sole possession of the 
wide doorstep, and I was able to catch 
something of what they were saying 

A little girl and a little boy stood opposite 
to one another. 

“Now we are going to be married,” an 


nounced the little girl. Pantomime, and 


more words which were inaudible. rhe 
marriage ceremony was evidently in 
progress. 

“Now we are married,” said the girl, to 


whom, doubtless having the more initiative, 
it was left to be the chief speaker 

She and the boy now walked solemnly 
arm in arm away from the doorstep to a 
little distance up the street. Then presently 
the girl returned to the stage alone 

The husband, I gathered, had gone to the 
war. There was more dumb show The 
girl again left the doorstep, going a few 
yards away for a few minutes, then return 
ing. “And now,” she announced with a 
degree of triumph in her voice, “I’ve been 
going out to meet another man.” 

Then the “mother” appeared upon the 
stage. “Look here,” she said, shaking her 
head in local fashion, speaking in repr 
ful tones, beckoning and making signs to 


the “wife,” her daughter, “I want to speak 
to you—upstairs,” pointing upwards 

And the two went off with a mimicry of 
climbing stairs. The one to give, the other 
to receive, a lecture. Presently the “wif 


came back to the stage alone, holdin 
handkerchief to her eyes and sobbing 
| 


Marvellous assimilative powers of chil- 
dren! How it points to the truth of Mr. 

















Benjamin Kidd’s belief that, given clear 
vision, ideas to change the world could, 
through the children, be imposed upon the 
world in a generation, 
sje 

Hidden away, after the fashion of these 
little English country towns, -at the backs of 
the houses, the gardens of Rye are perhaps 
like no others in 
their endless variety 
and surprise. Sloping 
down of them 
right to the edge of 
the cliff, looking over 
at the marsh 
stretched out below 
and beyond to the 
faithless sea far away 
in the distance. Sur- 
others by 


some 


great 


rounded 
fragments ol 
old stone or brick 
wall built in with 
piec es of later work, 
where the big gardens 
have been broken up 


mossy 


into smaller ones, o1 
bounded perhaps by 
the great Gothic door 
and windows in the 


side of an old 
monastery. 
In no other place, 


perhaps, than at Rye 
do the past and pre- 
meet 
more The chars-a-bancs deposit 
their burdens daily. Stout elderly people 
toil dutifully, young ones with high heels 
wander uncomfortably up and down the 
cobbled streets, gazing at the old houses. 
“They’re a bit too lumpy for me,” mean- 
ing the cobbles, declares someone climbing 
laboriously up the narrow picturesque street, 
now called Mermaid Street, in old times 
Middle Street or Strand Hill, and con- 
sidered the most important in the place. 
There are frequent inquiries for the Mer- 
maid Inn, that historic place, in former days 
pull up” doubtless for ale or 
cider as now it is for tea. So on they go. 
“This house was built by Samuel Jeake 
They have come to a standstill 
. gabled house half 


sent appear to 


closely. 


as popular a “ 


in 1689.” 


in front of an old stone 
' 


GASPAD 


IN AN ANCIENT TOWN 


way up the street. “And what’s that?” 
The little oblong stone high up on the wall 
attracts attention. Someone has bought a 
guide, and reads from it for the benefit of 
the others. “Translation, The founda- 
tion of this stone house was laid at noon on 
June 13, 1689, the position of the heavens 
being propitious.” “It’s in a foreign lan- 
guage—Latin,” suggests someone. 








Down the little, crooked, steep cobbled street, 
so typical of Rye 


The old house near the church, where 
lived, it is said, Mr. Fletcher, Vicar of Rye 
and afterwards Bishop of London in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, and father of the dramatist, 
will probably be missed by the char-a-banc 
visitors. So most certainly will those in- 
teresting old Henry VII and Henry VIII 
cottages clustered together at the end of 
little cobbled passages about two feet wide. 
They are now being renovated, and made 
more comfortable inside in the way of 
coppers and grates. 

But, happily, those wonderful oak beams 
of ‘old ship timbers fastened together 
with huge iron bolts, and the ceilings 
which you can touch with your hand 
without standing on tiptoe, will remain 
unaltered. 
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CHAPTER XII (continued) 
George Bassett Speaks Out 


ONG years after Camilla could have re- 
constructed every detail of that scene, 
which seemed to her at the time 

almost unreal in its ghastliness, as though 
she and the two men were acting their parts 
upon a makeshift stage. And her own part, 
to make things worse, seemed to be im- 
perfectly learned. She didn’t know her own 
cues, she didn’t know Sir Peter’s. For 
quite a while it didn’t seem that there were 
any cues for either of them. Bassett held 
the centre of the stage with his story of the 


events which had wrecked his life eight 
years ago. 

Every word, spoken in those tense, level 
tones, went straight to Camilla’s heart; 


each stage in the tragedy 
vividly before her. 

She saw the speaker as a boy of twenty- 
two, staying with his uncle and aunt, treated 
like a son of the house, being trained by 
Captain Cressitor in both the indoors and 
out-of-doors sides of his profession—enjoy 
ing the latter with all that love of the soi! 
which had come down to him through many 
generations of his father’s family. She 
visualized his comradeship with his cousin 
Rosamond, only a year or two younger 
than himself; and it was here that her own 
intuition dotted the i’s and crossed the t’ 
of a narrative that had 
balder. 


enrolled itself 


grown noticeably 

There had been more than comradeship 
on the boy’s side. The angel-faced Rosa 
mond—an enchantress of men from _ het 
earliest days—had had his first love. And 


Camilla, listening, hated her 


Instinctively, also, she knew that young 
Bassett would never have meant more to 
his cousin than a presentable satellite, a 


Rosa- 
had once 


useful partner for dances and tennis 
mond Cressitor, as Vanderlee 
pointed out, would never have been happy 
as a poor man’s wife. 
And with this in 
much deductive 
of that financial 
ceeded to admit, with a challenging 
at Sir Peter. Rosamond had, no doubt, bled 
her youthful swain up to the limits of his 


didn’ 


trace the 


mind, it 
powel to 


need 
cause 
Bassett pro- 


crisis which 


} 
Piance 


modest purse. 
“] happened to be pretty well 
the time | 


broke at 


was accused of forging this 


cheque,” he said, “and I’d just sold a 
thoroughbred terrier pup of mine to Rain 
ham, and been glad of the money. He 


gave me a cheque for it, and it’s the sig 
nature on that cheque that I was supposed 
to have copied when I forged the other 

a correction of the word 
none 


“ar 


He paused an instant as if to challenge 
supposed : I 
and he went on. 
That other was a blank one which Rain 
ham seems to have torn out of his cheque 
book by mistake at the same time that he 
wrote a cheque in payment for little ivory 
curio which he was giving to Rosamond 
She had commissioned it from a friend of 
hers—an artist called Vanderlee.”’ 

Camilla caught at the familiar name 
“I’ve met Mr. Vanderlee,” she said; and 
afterwards she 
that she had 
saying 


came, 


remembered, oddly er 





said it simply for the 
something, and not because the fact 
appeared to have any real bearing on the 
case 

“Have you?” 
interruption with 


Bassett acknowledged tl 
grave courtesy ‘Well, 
he was beginning to be well known, even 


then; and he was painting a portrait of 
Rosamond for her fiancé. She st 





become engaged who used t 


to Rainham, 


down for week-ends to stay with the 


come 
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Cressitors. It was on one of these week- 
ends that the thing I’m _ talking about 
started. One Monday morning, just before 


he left to go back to London, he and Rosa- 
mond and I were alone in the library. He 
wrote his cheque for the curio, tore it out, 
and gave it to Rosamond. She left it on 
the table while she went to see him off at 
the hall-door; and I happened to be still 
in the room when she came back. Some- 
one else might have come in, meanwhile, 
and gone out again; I couldn’t swear to it. 
I was by the bookshelves looking through 
some books on tenants’ rights, and my back 
was turned to the room. Rosamond came 
back, picked up the cheque, and put it into 
her purse, and that was the last I saw of 
it. Next day I went up to London for a few 
days’ visit to some friends of mine, and 
then straight on to my people in the North 
for a month’s holiday, and just before I 
returned Rainham discovered that a certain 
banking account which he kept for current 
expenses was overdrawn. He got his pass- 
book, and found that about a month earlier 
a cheque had been presented at the bank, 
payable to ‘self or bearer,’ for a hundred 
pounds. It was quite in order, and the 
bank had honoured it. He then looked up 
his cheque-book and found the counterfoil 
of that cheque blank. It was under the one 
which he had given to Rosamond. And, 
since he hadn’t discovered it before, it 
seemed reasonable to suppose that he must 
have inadvertently torn that cheque out 
with the other.” 


“You allow that?” Sir Peter asked 
quickly. Equally quick came the other's 
retort : 


“Did I ever deny that it was probable? 
But another man’s carelessness is not my 
responsibility. And as for the rest of the 
affair, I can only say that it has always 
been utterly beyond my comprehension.” 
He paused a moment, leaving the emphatic 
announcement to carry full weight. 

“Rosamond, it seems,” he went on, 
“never noticed the mistake. She went up 
to London the next day to sit for her por- 
trait. We travelled together, she and I, 
and lunched together. Then we parted. 
She went to Vanderlee’s studio, and there 


she handed the cheque over to him. She 


declared that during the interval the silk 
bag which held her purse was never out of 
her possession as far as she could remem- 
the natural inference being ”—his tone 
Was bitter—“that the blank cheque had dis- 
appeared during those brief moments when 


ber . 
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I was left alone with it. Vanderlee, when 
asked, said that he had never seen any 
cheque but the one which was made out to 
himself.” 

“But—good heavens!” Camilla _ inter- 
posed, “do you mean that you were accused 
on that evidence alone?” 

“Not quite. Rainham privately ques- 
tioned the cashier who paid over the money, 
and his description of the man who handed 
in the cheque would have applied perfectly 
to me. Also, the cheque was handed in on 
the afternoon that I left London to travel 
north. Later, some scraps of paper were 
found in a drawer of the writing-table in 
my room, paper covered with obvious at- 
tempts at imitating Rainham’s signature. 
The room hadn’t been used while I was 
away.” 

He was watching Camilla’s face. If Sir 
Peter’s: was a mask, hers was a varying 
Kaleidoscope of emotions. It seemed now 
as though the full significance of his last 
statements was paling before a tense retro- 
spect of what had gone before them—a 
search for something that eluded her. Yet 
her next words were quite unconnected with 
that subterranean train of thought. 

“Those bits of paper might easily have 
been put there by somcone who wanted to 
injure you,” she said. 

“That’s quite possible, though I had no 
enemy in the house that I knew of.” 

“Well, if not an enemy, someone—a ser- 
vant, perhaps—who wanted to draw sus- 
picion from themselves.” 

“From my point of view, that last zs the 
only solution,” he said. “I know my aunt 
thought so. But Rainham didn’t.” 

“Taking into consideration the 
evidence, it wasn’t very plausible.” 
Peter addressed his grim comment to 
Camilla. “If Bassett could have proved 
an alibi for the time when the cheque was 
handed in at the bank, there’d have been 
nc case against him; but he couldn’t. He 
said good-bye to his hosts early that after- 
noon, and was supposed to be doing shop- 

ping commissions for his people until he 
left London by a late train; but he couldn’t 
bring anyone to prove where he was at the 
exact time the cheque was paid out.” 

“T got through my shopping earlier than 
I expected, and walked about to fill in time 
until my train went,” Bassett said. 

Sir Peter shrugged his shoulders almost 
imperceptibly. “Exactly. But where did 
you go, and could you produce anyone who 
would swear to having seen you?” 


other 
Sir 
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“No: but”—he qualified the damaging 
admission—“ that isn’t to say that someone 
might not have come forward, if the case 
had been brought into court. One is often 
seen by people without knowing it. I 
sometimes wish to Heaven you had let the 
bank prosecute.” . 

“Why didn’t you?” Camilla turned 
swiftly on his accuser. “You lost the hun- 
dred pounds by not doing so.” 

“Because I preferred accepting the sig- 
nature as my own to involving my hosts in 
a most unpleasant criminal case. There 
was also Miss Cressitor to be considered.” 

“What did she think?” Camilla asked 
her question this time of the younger man. 

“She swore to me at the time that she 
believed me _ innocent,” Bassett said. 
“ Afterwards, I heard that she had changed 
her mind; and though I felt pretty bitter 
about it, I suppose one can’t blame her. 
Rainham’s prejudice against me was bound 
to have influenced her.” 

Sir Peter bit his lip. He read, or thought 
he read, in the other man’s tones, a covert 
allusion to his own jealousy of the boy 
with whom Rosamond had _ undoubtedly 
flirted; and it stung. Even in those early 
days he had realized his fiancée’s inordi 
nate love of admiration and of playing with 
the emotions of every man who came within 
her reach. Later, it had revolted him. The 
last straw which broke their engagement 
had been her indiscreet repetition to a 
casual adorer of something he had told her 
in the strictest confidence. He was more 
than half disillusioned already, and under 
the lash of his indignant reproaches, Rosa- 
mond had given him his congé. 

“If | seemed prejudiced against you,” he 
said now, “it was rather Rosamond who 
instilled that prejudice into me, than I who 
influenced her.” 

“You'll excuse me if I can’t quite believe 
that!” Bassett exclaimed. 

“Can’t you?” Sir Peter’s tone was 
ironical. ‘Search your memory and see if 
it recalls something that happened previous 
to the forging of the cheque—something in 
which Rosamond was concerned.” 

The other stared at him. 

“T haven’t the vaguest, notion what you 
mean,” he said at last. 

“Do you want me to be more explicit?” 
Sir Peter asked. 

“Certainly I do. If you have anything 
else against me—anything that I don’t 
know—lI’d like to hear it.” 

The otder man raised his eyebrows half 
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incredulously as he glanced at Camilla. 
She made a slight, swift movement closer 
to Bassett that seemed to rank her as de- 
finitely on his side. 

Still he hesitated. Compunction again 
laid its hold upon him; but then, remember- 
ing Felicity, he hardened his heart. 

“Very well. If you insist.” He yielded 
the point with sudden exasperation. “ Rosa- 
mond asked me at the time to say nothing 
about it; but since you choose to consider 
me unfairly prejudiced against you, I might 
point out with some reason that when one 
knows a man to have already been guilty 
of a previous felony, one isn’t inclined to 
allow him the benefit of much doubt as 
regards the second.” 

He rapped out the words crisply. It was 
clear that he expected the sudden thrust to 
abash its object utterly. 

“A previous felony?” 
the words blankly. 

Sir Peter told himself that the man was 
acting, but admitted that it was acting of 
a very high quality. 

“Are you going to deny,’ his clear, 
steely voice persisted, “that before you 
went away for your holiday you rode over 
one day to Hamborough and sold a dia 
mond brooch with an emerald centre to the 
jeweller there?” 

Bassett didn’t answer at first. Then a 
dark flush stole over his face. 

“No; I don’t deny it,” he said at last. 
There was a curious note in his tones 
“What about it?” 

“Rosamond identified the brooch in the 
window, that’s all,” Sir Peter said, with 
cold contempt. “It was her own; it had 
been her grandmother’s; an old-fashioned 


Bassett repeat d 


ear-ring converted into a brooch. She had 
missed it some time before you went away, 
but thought she had mislaid it. We ques 
tioned the jeweller, and found out who had 
sold it. I bought it back for her, and 
agreed at her request to say nothing about 
hg 

He paused, and Camilla, watching Bas 
sett, thought for a moment that he was on 
the point of breaking out in passion ite pro 
test. Then he seemed to check himself 
An expression oddly comprehensive and 
grim stole over his features. 

“TI hope,” he said, very smoothly and 
deliberately, “that you didn’t have to give 
very much more than I got for it? The 
fellow was a bit of a Jew.” 

That was all. 

His words were tantamount to a confes- 























reck- 
took 


sion — brazen, 
less Sir Peter 
them as such. 
“I can’t say that I 
remember the exact 
sum,” he said, falling 
in with the other's 
tone, “but at the time 


1 considered the 
money well spent. 
Need we discuss the 


matter any further, or 
stay here any longer? 


It has stopped rain 
ing.” 
In their tense ab 


sorption the other two 
had scarcely noticed 
the slackening of the 
rain. Now, as Sir 
Peter made an im- 
patient movement as 
though to end the dis 
cussion, the sun broke 
in watery fashion 
through the clouds. 
Sir Peter’s interroga- 
tive glance sought 
Camilla’s. Would she 
leave the shed in his 
company, or did she 
mean to stand by this 
man now that he stood 
revealed for what he 


was? She didn’t 
move. 

“T’'l) wait till it has 
quite cleared off,” 
she said. “Mr. Bas 


sett will see me 
home,” she added, 
with a little nod that 
Was, in effect, a dis 
missal. “Please give 
my love to your 
mother, Sir Peter.” 
“Certainly.” He 
lifted his cap as he 
departed, in a gesture that ignored the other 
man. 
The two left behind in the shed listened 
silently to the sound of his retreating foot- 
steps, and the spaniel, nose and ears twitch- 
ing, stared enviously after him. At least 


one wise person apparently had found the 
cramped confines of the shed as uninspir- 
Ing as a restless dog had long ago decided 
them to be. 
Bassett was the first to speak. 
1866 
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** Thrilled by her tone to a sudden, half-incredulous daring, 


*Do you mean that ?’ 


“And now you know everything,” he 
said sombrely. 

Camilla’s eyes, as she lifted them to his, 
were very bright, and her cheeks were 
flushed. 

“Oh, no, I don’t!” she said, and shook 
her head vehemently. “Indeed, I don’t 
know everything!” Her voice softened, 
grew quick and breathless; her words came 
tumbling out, one over the other, in her 
eager intensity. “There’s a lot that I 
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want to know, a lot that I don’t understand, 
and that I mean to understand before I’ve 
finished! Will you tell me first, please, 
why you didn’t point out to Sir Peter one 
of two things: either that you sold that 
brooch for your cousin at her own request; 
or”—she spoke very slowly, emphasizing 
each word—“that the jewel was a family 
one; that it takes two ear-rings to make a 
pair; and that your mother and Rosamond 
Cressitor’s mother were sisters?” 

Her eyes challenged him, 
utterly confident. 

“You—you guessed that?” he 
mered half incredulously. 

“Ah! don’t be silly!” Impulsively she 
put out her hand and laid it lightly on his 
coat-sleeve. “Could I do anything else? 
Am I such a fool?” The scorn that tinged 
her voice was oddly tender. “I didn’t 
guess—I knew it was one or the other. 
Which?” 

“My mother had the companion ear-ring,” 
Bassett said simply. “She sent 
knowing I was in rather low water finan- 
cially, and told me to sell it and keep the 
money.” 

“And your cousin knew that?” 

It was more of an 
question. 

“She was the only person in my uncle’s 
house who knew,” he said bitterly. “I was 
fool enough to confide in her. And nothing 
that I can say, at this distance of time, 
can clear my character. My 
dead, and no one else knew. 


imperious, 


stam- 


it to me, 


assertion than a 


mother is 
Now you can 
see why this thing that Rainham has just 
told us is the most awful shock to me! 
Rosamond deliberately lied to him, black- 
ened my character behind my back. Why? 
for goodness sake, why?” 


“Isn’t it obvious?” In her earnestness 


Camilla caught his arm again. Half 
unconsciously, she shook nim a little. “For 
the same reason that those bits of paper 
were put in your room—to draw possible 


suspicion from ”—her voice dropped almost 
to a whisper—“ from herself.” 
“Good heavens!” He 
“Rosamond . hae 
“Rosamond—yes! Or someone for whom 
And 


Her brows 


stared at her. 


Rosamond was ready to sacrifice you. 
there’s something else. . . .” 
were knitted in thought, and she 
clasped her hands in a gesture of baffled 
impatience. 


tense 


“There's something else 
about a cheque. If I could only trace the 
connexion ! Something Mr. Vanderlee 


told me.... 





She fell silent, trying to piece things to. 
gether out of her memory, while Bassett 
watched her. Was it possible, he asked 
himself, that at this eleventh hour some 
thing might yet be done to re-establish him 
in the eyes of his world? 

For the Cressitors and Sir Peter had not 
been the only people who knew the story 
An attempt had been made to. hush it up, 
but the thing had leaked out. There was 
the servant who found the compromising 
bits of paper in Bassett’s room, and her 
fellow-servants ; there were also other guests 
staying in the house. They had all known 
They had—most of them—talked 
that Camilla her !—was 
racking her brains to discover some way by 
which he might be cleared in all their eyes 
And he knew also that if it should prove 


He knew 


bless even now 


impossible, his disappointment on her be 
half would be greater even than his own 
personal disappointment. 

reminded her 
“Even though a new 


“It’s eight years ago,” he 
at last, reluctantly. 
light has just been thrown on the matter, 
I don’t quite see how it’s going to help me 


now.” 

Camilla came back, as it were, to the 
present, with the blank look of someone 
who is waked from sleep. Then, as the 


meaning of his words dawned on her: 


“It must help,” she said between her 


teeth. “She can be made to retract her lie 
You can bluff her into it, if nothing else 
will serve. She never dreamt that you'd 


that you're 


be told of it; she can’t be sure 
not in a position to produce evidence in 
your turn to convict her of it.” 


Camilla was beginning to see her way, 


dimly. That swift intuition of hers was 
darting here and there, disentangling, 
probing And it said a good deal fo 
her cool head that her judgment wasnt 


clouded by the tempest of fury which shook 
her at the very thought of Rosamond Cres- 
sitor—-this beautiful, conscienceless creature, 
with “the face of a strayed angel and th 
disposition of an evil monkey 
(Surely Mrs. Rainham had never 


truer words than those in which she 


spoken 
had de 


scribed her prospective daughter-in-law! 
Bassett was speaking now, slowly, find 
ing words with difficulty. 
‘I wonder whether you realize,” he was 


«“ , the 
asking, “exactly what it means to me—th 


way vou’re taking all this? There’s ™ 
I 


earthly reason why you s! It’s simp!) 
wonderful—too wonderfu 


le 
He repeated the word almost reverently 
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“But there zs a reason!” she protested 
vehemently. “Aren’t we friends, you and 
1? And aren’t we still going to be friends, 
no matter how things turn out? ” 

He hesitated. 

“Tl wish I could be sure of that,” he said 
sombrely. “But if I can’t clear myself, 
I’ve no right to claim your friendship; a 
man with a stained record—oh ! ”—he broke 
off with a gesture that was bitterly self- 


condemning—‘‘I know that I ought to have 
thought of all this before!” 
“Yes, you ought!” Camilla retorted. 


She was smiling, but her voice and her 
lips trembled. A flood of rich colour swept 
her face, making it at that moment much 
more than merely pretty. “It’s too late, 
now. I gave you my friendship and I can’t 
take it back. Now that I’ve given it, you’ve 
got a right to it. As far as I’m concerned, 
you’ve got a right to anything you want 
anything you choose to ask!” 

She flung the last words at him reck- 
lessly, and he, thrilled by her tone to a 
sudden, half-incredulous daring, caught 
both her hands in his and stared down into 
her eyes, losing himself in the liquid bright- 
ness that filled 
over. 

“Do 
under his 


them even to brimming 


’ 


you thatr” he asked her 


mean 
breath 
She nodded. Though the tears were on 
the verge of overflowing, words in which 
to answer him not. But he didn’t 
need them. 

Presently the sun flooded the doorway of 
the gloomy shed, touching Camilla’s soft, 
brown hair to glowing gold, and lingering 
warmly on a _ glimpse of flushed cheek. 
Camilla’s face was hidden against her com- 
panion’s shabby tweed coat, and his arm 
was round her slim shoulders. 

The black spaniel, moist nose on feathery 
paws, lay patiently 


were 


gazing out at a bril- 
lant, newly-washed world which his mas- 
ter utterly ignored, for he and Camilla 
had just entered into a glorious new world 
of their own. The clouds were still heavy, 
but for the moment they were forgotten. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Sir Peter—and Rosamond 


HE first thing Camilla did that even- 
ing, after dinner, was to write a long 

—a very long—letter to Felicity. 
Her ideas had changed. At the beginning 
of the week she had thought that there was 


no need for the Dales know that 


even to 
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there was anything to be said against their 
neighbour. Now she realized that Felicity, 
at least, must be told, and at once, before 
Sir Peter told her himself. If he had 
thought it incumbent on him to warn 
Camilla against a man with a past such 
as had been assigned to George Bassett, he 
vasn’t likely to let Felicity go unwarned. 

Camilla, her pretty lips firmly com- 
pressed, wrote with fiery speed at one 
moment; at another, hesitated, crossed out, 
tore up one sheet and started another. It 
was a difficult letter to write. She was most 
anxious to make Felicity see the thing from 
her point of view, and yet she didn’t want 
to prejudice her against Sir Peter. 

The scratching of Camilla’s pen ceased 
abruptly. She stared, frowning, into space. 
What had become of the duplicate brooch ? 

Then, like an enlightening flash, came 
the answer. Rosamond had sold it in turn 
—sold it secretly. And through whom so 
conveniently as through Paul Vanderlee 
that connoisseur and dilettante dealer in 
cold jewels and antique dibelots? Paul 
Vanderlee, who—oddly enough—had kept 
Peter Rainham’s cheque for the ivory curio, 
and refused to gratify Rosamond Cressitor’s 
still odder desire to buy it back! 

Again Camilla’s pen raced. 

“IT firmly she wrote, “that the 

mystery of the forged 
cheque lies in Paul Vanderlee’s studio. In 
heaven’s name, Felicity darling, set your 
wits to invent some plan of solving it! You 
used to be so clever, in the old schooldays, 
at getting me out of the scrapes you were 
so much too good to join in. Think—think 
hard! \t isn’t any of mine this 
time; but I’m deep in it, up to the neck 
oh, so deep, Felicity, that unless Ae can be 
pulled out of it, high and dry, with not a 
stain of mud upon him, I shall just let go 
and submerged, And—it’s 
perfectly amazing—but I don’t believe I'll 
care much, except for Aim, of course.” 








believe,” 
solution to the 


scrape 


become too. 


Felicity, sitting up in bed on Monday 
morning, read Camilla’s letter with ever- 
growing thrills of amazement and sym- 


pathy. Far away in Barstead--where things 
never happened, hadn't happened for years 

it seemed that they were happening now 
with a vengeance! Felicity let her early- 
morning tea grow cold as she read. There 
was no need to hurry. Wilmy had had 
breakfast in bed since her accident, because 
getting up at the usual hour had made the 
days seem so long to her energetic soul, 
and the ankle was healing bvt slowly. Also, 
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Vanderlee had told his model that he was 
going into the country for some days, and 
wouldn’t want her till Friday. She could 
take her time this morning, and she took it. 

Camilla in love! 

Felicity’s cheeks glowed, and her heart 
beat in tune to Camilla’s. Wasn’t she her- 
self just beginning to know what it felt 
like to be in love with anyone, as Camilla 
was obviously in love with her George? 

George Bassett . . . and Peter Rainham! 
But it was certainly a most unhappy juxta- 
position. Fate had tangled the thread of 
Camilla’s and Felicity’s lives to some pur- 
pose. Felicity’s position, in particular, was 
a very difficult one. She didn’t believe for 
one moment that Sir Peter could be de 
liberately unjust; but that he could be mis- 
taken she was reluctantly prepared to admit. 
And a belief in Camilla’s powers of in- 
tuition had grown up with Felicity. She 
didn’t believe that Bassett’s innocence could 
have so firmly impressed Camilla unless he 
really was as unjustly accused as he made 
himself out to be. Then, once again, the 
culminating point of the whole thing struck 
her with renewed amazement. Camilla in 
love at last! And about to embark on what 
her harassed relations would consider quite 
the most-to-be-deprecated adventure of her 
restless life! 

Her great-uncle, old Admiral Kelthorpe, 
at Torquay; her uncle the Bishop; Cousin 
Emily, in Cadogan Place, who had been so 
kind to Felicity since she had 
London; Lady Montravers. .. . 

“She'll blame us,” said Felicity ruefully 
to herself. 

Then the thought of Lady Montravers 
brought to mind the Gilrays, of whom 
Camilla had told her; and Paul Vanderlee, 
whom Camilla had met for the first time 
in their company and at Montravers Hall. 

He was staying with the Gilrays this 
week. She had heard him say so to the 
big, bearded artist, whose name she didn’t 
know. Would Camilla mect him? It was 
quite probable that at any time Lady Mon- 
travers might motor over to Barstead and 
take her niece back to lunch or tea. 

“If she does mect him, I only hope she 
won’t do something rash and impulsive 
that will only defeat her own ends and lead 
her nowhere,” 





been in 


Felicity thought anxiously. 

The disagreeable impression Vanderlee 
had made on her had become definitely 
sinister since reading Camilla’s letter. If 
the man was really mixed up in this affair, 
he wasn’t a force to be underrated. 


As it happened, however, Felicity needn't 
have been alarmed on that score, for 
Camilla ran no risk of meeting Paul Van- 
derlee at present. He had gone down to 
stay with the Gilrays for a purpose of his 
own, which didn’t include an exchange of 
social civilities with the Gilrays’ neigh- 
bours. 

It did, however, include a meeting one 
afternoon, in a certain secluded thicket in 
the park, with that adequate and invalv- 
able butler Lady 
sidered such an acquisition. 

On a_ previous Camilla had 
heartily disapproved of Vanderlee’s hector 
ing manner man; but she 
would have been greatly interested had she 
been present at that interview. There was 
a familiarity on both sides—even though 


whom Montravers con- 


occ asion 


towards this 


tinged with subservience on the part of the 
man Blaine—that 
her considerably. 


would have astonished 
That Monday afternoon Felicity had pro 
mised to assist Cousin Emily Kelthorpe with 
her basket-stall at a charity bazaa 
felt terribly guilty. It seemed 
everyone who stopped to buy or 
Cousin Emily’s raffia-worked 
about to ask her if she had 
Camilla was in love—engaged 


, and she 
as though 

to pric 
baskets was 

heard that 

even about 
to be secretly married—to a most undesir 
able person, whom she had met at Mrs 
Andrew Dale’s? In her anxiety to prevent 
people from gossiping, and to keep them 
buying, Felicity discovered in herself quali 
ties of saleswomanship which she_ had 
never suspected. Presently, towards the end 
of the afternoon, the stuffiness of the hall 
and the mental worry began to tell on her 
energy 

“You're looking dear,” the 
little prim, kindly lady remarked. “Joan 
and Dolly have both had their tea, and I'm 
sure it’s time you had yours Take her 
away, Sir Peter, and make her sit down 
and rest.” 

She turned to the latter, who had put in 
a most unexpected appearance, and cheer 
fully bought a quantity of utter rubbish, 
which he piled into his last purchase—a 
big, waste-paper basket—and_ implored 
Felicity to take back to Miss Wilmot 
he suggested 
gravely, “by pretending that it’s a lucky- 
bag—if you think she isn’t still too much 
of an invalid to stand the shock of what 
she finds inside.” 

He took Felicity away to the tea-room; but 
if he had hoped for a quiet téte-a-téte with 


tired, my\ 


“She can amuse herself,” 
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A café-chantant 
was in progress, at which many celebrities 
Felicity glanced down the 


her, he was disappointed. 


were assisting. 
programme and saw, with a sudden kind- 
ling of interest, Rosamond Cressitor’s name 
opposite one item. It was a short recitation 
by Kipling, due to begin at once; and as 
she made the discovery, a storm of applause 
greeted the appearance on the stage of the 
brilliant young actress, 

Miss Cressitor hadn’t actually “made up” 
for the réle she was taking; but she wore 
one of the gorgeous sixteenth-century gowns 
out of her Shakespearean wardrobe, and a 
high, gilt ruff framed her exquisite face. 


** Queen Bess was Harry’s daughter.” 


The bell-like 
instant hush all 
pelled attention to the end. 

Like a sombre echo the last words fell 
slowly, emphatically. So strong is the 
force of suggestion, wielded by something 
akin to genius, that almost it seemed to 
Felicity, staring at her, that the lovely face 
changed before her gaze; that the brilliant 
eyes grew dull, the cheeks hollow, the rose 
leaf mouth thin and pinched. Was she, in 
truth, looking—not at the mimic shadow of 
the great Tudor Queen, but at Rosamond 
Cressitor, grown old in turn, her own brief 
day over, no longer able to play on the 
emotions whose most generous throbs had 
never found an echo in her own? 

Then, like a flash, the illusion passed. 
Miss Cressitor, smiling and bowing, took 
her curtain to enthusiastic applause. 

A selection by the orchestra followed, and 
conversation broke out under cover of it. 

Sir Peter made no comment upon the re 
citation, 


obtained an 
and 


clear, tones 


over the room com- 


It wasn’t by any means the first 
time he had seen his erstwhile fiancée from 
the other side of the footlights, and the 
sight of her had long ceased to hurt him 
in any way. To-day, however, it influenced 
him unconsciously. He had fully meant to 
give the girl beside him that warning about 
her neighbour at home, which Camilla had 
anticipated. Now he 
to do so yet or not. 


wasn't sure whether 

Seeing that he made no comment on the 
recitation, Felicity herself introduced the 
subject. If he wanted to say the sort of 
thing that Camilla had prepared her for, 
she would give him every opportunity. 

“T wouldn’t have missed that for a good 
deal,” she remarked. 
this is the first 
mond Cressitor? 


“Do you know that 


time I’ve Rosa 


” 


ever seen 


"te war” 
realize that 


(Sir Peter 
she was 


didn't 
giving him his cue 
“Do you mean to say that you haven't yet 
been to the revival of Othello? No? Well. 
you really ought to see it; it’s a most 
artistic production. Supposing you let m 
take you one night this week? 
Thursday?” 

Felicity wasn’t in the least aware that 
she had been singled out for a very specia 
attention. 


seem to 


What about 


She accepted his invitation quit 
serenely, with that graciously dignified air 
which had pleased him so much at their 
first meeting. 

But even though the 
escaped her, she found the hours drag 
little till Thursday evening came round, 
well filled though they were. 

She went daily to see het 
Belsize Row, and 


blessed solace of 


significance of it 


protégées ir 
played patience—that 
with Ada 
Barnes, who had developed an adoratior 
for her that was almost doglike in its dumb- 
ness. 


invalidhood 


On Thursday night she sat in the stalls 
of the theatre with Sir Peter, her- 
self up, unreservedly, to a perfect evening 
He, herself, 
thusiast, and the old tragedy held them both 
spell-bound 


and gave 


like was a Shakespeare en- 


A note was brought him by an attendant 
at the close of one of the acts, and he went 
out for ten minutes, apologizing as he went, 
for leaving her, but offering no explanation 

She amused herself during his absence t 
studying the other occupants of the theatre 
\ London I 
novelty to her to be very interesting 

The left-hand with th 


dress-cir¢ le, held 


audience was still enough of 


box, on a level 


two women, whose dark 


colouring and exquisite dresses suggested 
The 
was Thei 
plump arms and necks literaliy blazed wit! 
diamonds. 

As Felicity looked up at them, there was 
a little stir at the back of the box, and 
two One 
man of their own nationality; the other 


them to be Spanish-Americans. 


jewellery, too, magnificent 


men came in. was a short, fat 
Felicity gave an inward gasp and averted 

her eyes quickly, raising her fan to shield 

her face. 

Vanderlee 

His tall figure and pale, foreign-looking 


For the other was Paul 


face were unmistakable 

idea that she 
outside his 
Another 


titious glance showed her that he 


; : ie enaed 
Somehow, the might evel 


studio 


him own 


entered her 


come 


across 


hadn't head surrep 


was lean- 
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ing over the younger woman with an air 
of assiduous devotion, and the girl was 
looking up at him—-making great play with 
her flashing black eyes—evidently pleased 
and flattered. 

Felicity, in spite of her dismay, laughed 
silently. “I feel it in my bones,” she told 
herself, “that if I had scintillated with dia- 
monds instead of being laden with a flower- 
basket, this wouldn’t be the first time I 
should have seen Mr. Vanderlee’s prettiest 
manner! The model who is paid sees him 
from a different angle from the sitter who 
pays.” 

Then Rainham, returning, slipped into 
the seat beside her, and presently, as the 
auditorium was darkened once more and the 
curtain went up again, she felt secure from 
Vanderlee’s observation. 

Before the lights went out, however, Sir 
Peter drew her attention to a fact which 
he thought might interest her. The party 
sitting in the left-hand box was, he told 
her, composed of the Minister of one of 
the South American Republics, and his wife 
and daughter, and the well-known Dutch 
painter. 

“I saw him outside just now,” he said. 
“Vanderlee; you know him by name, of 
course.” 

Felicity repressed a smile as, under cover 
of her fan, she glanced obediently in the 
direction he indicated. 

“So that is Mr. Vanderlee,” she remarked, 
with just the right touch of interest; and 
added with that spice of mischief which 
seemed only to have been born in her quite 
recently, “He looks clever. But I mustn’t 
ask you to introduce him to me, because | 
rather gather that Miss Wilmot, who has 
met him, doesn’t wish me to know him.’ 

“I wish everyone would be as ready to 
take sensible advice,” Sir Peter remarked 
with some emphasis. And Felicity, guess- 
ing the trend of his thoughts, felt more than 
ever that this evening wasn’t going to pre- 
sent a propitious opportunity for argument 
against his convictions. 

If she had known that he had spent the 
recent interval in Rosamond Cressitor’s 
dressing-room, she would have felt this even 
more strongly. 

For the note which the attendant had 
brought him had been from her. 


“DEAR PETER,—I particularly want to see 
you. Please come round if you can manage 
it, just for the sake of old times. 


“ROSAMOND.” 
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It was the first written or spoken message 
which had passed between these two since 
their engagement had been broken off, eight 
years ago. 

They had met occasionally—the thing 
had been almost unavoidable; but they 
had only met when, on Sir Peter’s side, it 
was unavoidable; and on these occasions 
the interchange of courtesies between them 
had been brief and stilted. 

It is doubtful whether her note this 
evening would have met with anything but 
a formally written excuse, if it hadn’t been 
that those old times to which she alluded 
had been so recently recalled to his mind. 

So he went to her dressing-room, and 
found that his surmise was partly correct. 

He found her resting on a low, black- 
and-gold divan, among rose - coloured 
cushions. She had ordered her dresser to 
shade the strong lights by which she 
dressed, so that, in the dim glow her stage 
make-up was less noticeable. 

“Oh, Peter, this is so good of you!” she 
exclaimed softly. “Morton, give Sir Peter 
a chair.” The dresser pushed one forward, 
and then quietly withdrew. “Do read this, 
please,’ Rosamond went on. “I wouldn’t 
have bothered you, only I’m so worried 
about it. It’s from my cqusin George, and 
he’s back in England.” 

“T knew that he was back,” Sir Peter 
said bluntly, as he took the letter. 

“Did you?” The trainante voice sharp- 
ened a little; a curious expression passed 
over the delicate face and was gone in an 
instant, leaving only a hint of it at the 
back of her eyes as she watched him read 
the letter. 

Presently he handed it back with a shrug 
of the shoulders. “ Well, I suppose you will 
see him, as he asks?” he said. 

“T really don’t know why I should,” she 
answered plaintively. “Of course, he’s my 
cousin, unfortunately; but, under the cir- 
cumstances, I can hardly be expected to 
welcome him back with open arms. In 
fact, I can’t see, Peter, why he has come 
back at all. You notice that he doesn’t 


explain——” 
“No,” Sir Peter said thoughtfully. He 
had noticed that. His quick brain was 


drawing instant conclusions. The young 
man had been back in England some time. 
Why had he never dreamt of writing to 
his cousin until after that encounter on 
Saturday? What did he hope to gain by 
it, and why was the letter so non-committal, 
so formal? 
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“You can, of course, refuse to see him,” 
he now remarked judicially. “I don’t sup- 
pose he’ll come up to London much. He 
has inherited a little property that has 
apparently been in his father’s family for 
generations, and is farming it himself.” 

“How did you know that? Have you 
seen him?” Rosamond asked quickly. 

“Yes; and he at once insisted on re- 
opening the old subject to no good 
purpose, as far as I could see.’ 

Rosamond made an impatient movement. 

“Of course not!” she said irritably. 
“What purpose could it serve? And it’s 
all so unpleasant. I don’t want to hear 
any more about it. As if a lone, lorn 
woman, earning her living in my profes- 
sion hadn’t enough worries to put up with.” 
Her tone became tinged with a whimsical 
self-pity, and she left her sentence un- 
finished. But if she hoped that he would 
encourage her to finish it, she was dis- 
appointed. 

“Don’t see him, then,” Sir Peter said. 
His crisp, unimpassioned voice and man- 
ner was purely that of a lawyer advising 
his client. “Never add to your own worries 
if you can help it.” The touch of irony 
in his last words escaped her. Then he 
rose to go. 

“Well, I must be getting back,” he said. 
“Many congratulations on to-night’s per- 
formance. You’re acting splendidly. Good- 
bye.” 

He took her small hand in his, and 
dropped it with only the barest pressure in 
return for the clinging grip of the slim 
fingers. She bit her lip as she watched him 
depart. Her experiment hadn’t been a 
success. 

She didn’t really want his advice on the 
subject of her cousin George; she hadn’t 
had the smallest intention of seeing him 
and reopening a disagreeable and possibly 
dangerous subject. 

The impulse which had made her send 
for Sir Peter to-night, when she heard that 
he was in the audience, had been two-fold. 
So long as he remained merely her own 
ex-fiancé, unattached to anyone else, she 
was content to leave him alone. But the 
moment that a rumour reached her, as it 
had done recently, that he was at all likely 
to become someone else’s fiancé, at once she 
felt a keen reluctance to see even a dis 
carded lover transfer his allegiance so 
irrevocably. She didn’t want him herself: 
but she didn’t want anyone else to have 
him. Also, he was both a richer and a more 


’ 





important man than he had been eight years 
ago; here was the second motive. 


CHAPTER XV 
Vanderlee Plays a Perilous Part 


T was in one of the quietest and most 

select of Soho restaurants that Vanderlee 

played host that night to Rosamond Cres. 
sitor—a small place called “La Fiametta,” 
where the food was superexcellent, the 
waiting quick and deft, and the string 
orchestra played with a languorous, muted 
discretion that made it possible to talk 
without raising one’s voice and yet with 
out being heard by the occupants of any 
other table. 

Rosamond, who thoroughly understood 
the art of self-advertisement, would rather 
have chosen one of the more popular, if 
noisier, restaurants. But she had had no gay 
in the matter; and Vanderlee’s choice of 
a rendezvous this evening had _ intensified 
that foreboding of trouble which had lately 
hung over her with regard to him. 

Obviously, he wanted to talk; and she 
couldn’t think of any subject of conversa- 
tion between them which required such 
careful staging, excepting the last subject 
in the world which she wanted to talk 
about. 

“You're terribly serious to-night,” she 
told him. “One would think it was you 
and not I who had just arisen from a 
death-bed! And you haven’t even told me 
yet how impressive you thought that death 
bed. Personally, I fancied that I was 
rather better than usual.” 

“Very likely.” He calmly ignored her 
angling for compliments. “You had 
an extra incentive to-night among youl 
audience, hadn’t you?” 

“You mean Peter Rainham, I suppose 
His tone had been slightly malicious, but 
hers was quite unperturbed. “Yes; he 
came round to the back to see me.” 

Vanderlee looked up sharply 

“That’s a new departure, isn’t it? What 
made him do that?” 

“How should I know?” she countered 


airily. “How can any woman know why 
a man does things?” 

At that he laughed, with lazy, insolent 
disbelief. 

“Women like you can usually make 
pretty shrewd guess. I could even do that 


myself, now I come to think of it Tel! 
me—that cousin of yours, who has Just 
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come back to England 
with, let us say, a 
grievance — has he 
approached you yet 
on the subject?” 

For a moment she 
stared at him—too 
taken aback by what 
seemed his diabolical 
omniscience to speak. 
He laughed again, 
softly, and with much 
enjoyment. 

“Ah, he has then? 
No; this isn’t an in- 
stance of black magic 
on my part, I’ve 
just been staying 
with the Gilrays; you 
remember Laurence 
Gilray? He was in 
my studio the day 
you——”’ 

“Yes, yes! Of 
course I remember,” 
she interrupted 
hastily. Her lips had 
suddenly grown 
rather dry; _ she 
glanced swiftly about 
her as though search- 
ing for possible 
eavesdroppers. 

“I thought you 
would,” he went on 
blandly. “Well, I 
was motoring one 
day with Laurence, 
and we passed 
through a little country town where they 
were holding an old-fashioned market. We 
stopped to look; it was quite picturesque. 
And I suddenly saw a face I knew: your 
cousin, George Bassett’s, among a group of 
farmers. I don’t forget faces easily. It was 
curious, wasn’t it?” 

“Why curious?” Rosamond asked with 
a would-be indifferent air. “He was 
brought up to be a land-agent, and I sup- 
pose any branch of farming would come 
within his province.” 

“Ah... a land-agent; yes. But Mr. 
Bassett is mot a land-agent at present. I 
made inquiries; I was interested. I found 
out that he is quite a well-to-do young man 
these days. He owns the land he farms, 
and it is valuable land. Oh, decidedly, the 
situation as regards our young friend Bas- 
sett interests me.” 
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“TI don’t see in what the situation, as 
you call it, consists,” Rosamond said 
shortly. 

“Then, for a successful actress, my dear 
Rosamond, you show surprisingly little 
imagination,” her tormentor retorted. 
“Shall we put it like this?” He spoke 
very slowly and deliberately. “A man pos- 
sesses hidden treasure in his back garden, 
which, out of consideration for the peace 
of his next-door neighbour, and because of 
the trouble involved, he leaves untouched. 
Then comes along another neighbour—an 
enterprising neighbour, who happens to be 
particularly interested in that treasure, and 
who might be willing to pay generously 
for the privilege of unearthing it and 
bringing it to the light of day? ” 

He paused, 

Rosamond forced a little laugh. 
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“Tt sounds like one of those absurd paper 


problems,” she said. “‘ What should A 
do?*™ 

“Exactly. That is what I 
you: What should A do?” 
' His companion returned his mildly in- 
quiring gaze with eyes that had completely 
lost their seraphic insouciance. They were 
cold, hard, and strained in expression. She 
understood his meaning perfectly. The 
storm she had sensed for some time had 
broken. Vanderlee was blackmailing her; 
he had come out into the open at last. 

Her brain worked furiously in the silence 
that ensued as the waiter brought another 
course, and she helped herself mechanic- 


am asking 


ally. Then, when they were once more 
alone : 

“T° should say,” she remarked, de- 
liberately, steadying her voice with an 


effort, “that a great deal depended upon 

whether the part which A took in the ori- 

ginal burying of that treasure would bear 
the light of day.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“The point is well taken,” he admitted; 
“but I fancy that in A’s case a good deal 
might be forgiven a man who lied to shield 
a woman, and whose conscience ’—his smile 
was infinitely amused and cynical—“ now 
drives him to make reparation to an in- 
nocent man. Gilray and Orteron will both 
swear to having heard me point out to you 
that you had given me a blank cheque, by 
mistake, with the other, and they also saw 
me hand it back to you. When Rainham 
came to me afterwards and asked me 
whether I had received two cheques by mis- 
take, and whether there was any possibility 
of the blank one having been stolen while 
in my possession, what was I to say? You 
will remember that I had received a visit 
from you first; that you had implored me, 
with tears—you are one of the few women, 
my dear Rosamond, who do not look hideous 
when in tears—to deny any knowledge of 
that cheque ¥ 

She interrupted him for the second time 
that evening. Her eyes were blazing now; 
blue fire in a hard, little, white face from 
which the mask had slipped and all the 
delicate colour had ebbed, 

“And you promised me, swore on your 
cath,” she reminded him between her teeth. 
“that if I told you exactly what had hap 
pened—the whole truth—you would help 
me out and never breathe a word to any 


one!” 





Her voice choked with dismay and fury 


on the last words. With true feminine in- 
consequence she felt fiercely injured— 
righteously injured—at being the victim of 
crooked dealing that rivalled her own. 

“Naturally. When a man is invited to 
step into an embroglio of this kind, he 
must insist on knowing what he is up 
against.” 

“You swore by all you held sacred,” she 
repeated breathlessly. 

“And that” 
fingers in an 


he spread his long, supple 
airy 
nothing, dear lady. 


gesture—" is precisely 
You should know it 
by this time; we have no secrets from each 
other, you and I.” 
He made the 
air of 
tirely misleading. For there were things in 
Paul 
mond nor any 
allowed to 


statement with an _ in 


genuous candour that was en 
Vanderlee’s life which neither Rosa 
woman 


guess at. His 


would have been 


income didn’t 
depend on his painting alone, nor in his 
desultory traffic in pretty antiques. Vander 
lee had uncommonly 
dangerous fire; and at least once lately he 
had nearly burnt his fingers to no profit 


bigger irons in an 


The low state of his finances at present 
was not entirely owing to his extravagant 
Paris. 


plenish it at Rosamond’s expense, he 


orgies in When he proposed to re 
was, 
in reality, making one woman pay for what 
another had recently cost him by her in 
terference with his schemes And that 
other, although he didn’t know it, was his 
new model, the supposed Ada Barnes 
But “Ada 


Barnes” was very far from 


his thoughts now as he watched his vis-a-vis 
across the table with the callous calcula 
tion of a cat playing with a mouse 

“You forget that you've only got my 
word as proof for all the rest of it,” she 
told him sullenly. “I shall deny it a 

“TI think not,” he returned smiling “Rn 


wouldn’t be worth while As you 
were considerate enough to tell me at the 
time, vou had safely prejudiced Rainham 
against unfortunate 
really brilliant piece of fiction about the 
diamond 


your 


your 


your cousin by that 
brooch: but he has only to ask 
mother, and she will tell him that 
your aunt had the fellow to it. That will 
shake him After which there 
is Captain Dexter to be taken into con- 
sideration; Captain Dexter, 
ficially, had such a convenient resemb] 
tall, dark.” 
Rosamond said quickly 


likely to remember things 


a little, eh? 
who, super! 
lance 

to your cousin—both young, 
“He's in India,” 
“And he’s not 


that happened eight years ago.” 
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“I disagree with you. A man—an earnest 
young man like Captain Dexter—doesn’t 
easily forget the day he proposed and was 
refused. He did propose to you that day, 
J think you told me? Even though it is 
so long ago, he will probably remember 
the afternoon he took you shopping in his 
car—the very day before he went out to 
India. That made it so safe, didn’t it? 
He was going out of reach, out of hearing 
of any investigations. He might even re- 
member leaving you in the car while he 
changed a cheque for you at a certain 
bank. . . . And his mother tells me that 
she is expecting him home on leave almost 
immediately.” 

Rosamond, listening to the smooth, hate- 
ful voice, fought against her growing sense 
of a net closing round her. 

“One person’s word is as good as 
another’s,” she said at last, “when it comes 
merely to remembering things.” 

“Perhaps. But in the case of the blank 
cheque, there are two people to bear wit- 
ness. Both Orteron and Gilray will testify, 
if asked, that vou brought it to the studio. 
Do you remember how pleased Orteron 
was to find that a legal luminary like Rain- 
ham could be as careless as any unbusi- 
ness-like artist? We were laughing over 
it not long ago, he and I. Oh, I’ve tested 
his memory and Gilray’s; they’ll swear to 
it all right. And have you forgotten that 
your cousin had already left the house 
when you returned home? If it is proved 
that you had the cheque in your possession 
that day, it is also proved that he couldn’t 
possibly have been the author of those in- 
criminating attempts at forgery which were 
sO opportunely found in his bedroom. Do 
1 make myself quite clear? When this 
matter is properly investigated, my dear 
Rosamond, you, who denied that you had 
ever seen that blank cheque, will not be in 
a pleasant position.” 

It was true, hideously true. 

Rosamond Cressitor drew in her breath 
sharply. She was at his mercy, and what- 
ever his price, she must pay it. 


CHAPTER XVI 
Felicity in a New Ré‘e 


N Friday morning Felicity, present- 
ing herself at Vanderlee’s studio in 
her borrowed garments, found him in 


rather more genial mood than usual. Toa 
man of his temperament the very fact of 
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having successfully put the screw on to a 
fellow-human being for his own benefit 
made a pleasant recollection. 

Also his visit to the country had helped 
him to throw off the effects of his late orgies 
in Paris, and the old zest in his work was 
returning to him. A glance at his easel 
showed Felicity that the picture of the three 
flower-girls was nearing completion at last. 

Thank goodness, at least, that she would 
not be needed much longer as a model. 
Somehow she felt that she would have got 
out of her experiment cheaply at the cost of 
a certain amount of fatigue and discomfort, 
even if it hadn’t been as amusing as she 
expected. 

But Felicity once more was reckoning 
without the fates. 

It wanted only ten minutes to twelve 
when the door bell rang, and she welcomed 
the sound as probably heralding the bearded 
artist. Vanderlee would knock off work and 
she would be dismissed earlier. 

Her hopes were ill founded. It wasn’t the 
bearded artist whom Vanderlee proceeded 
to admit, but three most unprepossessing 
strangers. 

One was a big, heavily built man in 
flashily cut and loud-patterned clothes that 
fitted him too tightly. He had a broken 
nose and an underhung jaw, and the air of 
a prize-fighter turned publican. The second 
man was unmistakably Jewish in feature— 
a dark, oily little man with a shifty eye. 
The third kept unobtrusively in the back- 
ground; she only caught a fleeting glimpse 
of a pinched and pallid profile, and hair 
that was cropped so close to his head that 
when he removed his hat it looked like 
mouse-coloured stubble. 

The Jew and the broken-nosed man stared 
inquisitively at Felicity. 

“Wait a bit,” Vanderlee said, catching up 
his brushes and setting to work again. 
“T’ll have finished in a few moments.” 

The big man, with a short-breathed grunt 
of assent, established himself in the arm- 
chair, while the other two wandered about, 
looking at the half-finished canvases stacked 
against the walls. Were they dealers? 
Felicity wondered. 

She wished that the ruffian with the 
broken nose would join them; he sat there 
and stared and stared at her unblinkingly. 
But presently, as though in answer to her 
wish, he heaved himself out of the chair 
and marched ponderously across the studio 
to where the Jew was examining a portrait 
of a woman in a smartly cut evening dress, 
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with a rope of huge pearls round her neck 
and a tiara of diamonds and pear-shaped 
pearls on her red hair. She was, one 
guessed, an ugly woman in reality. Van- 
derlee had cleverly conveyed her two good 
points to his canvas—her flaming hair and 
her dead-white skin. Both they and her 
jewels were painted with a skill that drew 
the eye to the exclusion of a good deal else. 

The big man grunted again as he stooped 
to look at the portrait. 

“Sham stuff or the goods?” he inquired 
briefly. Vanderlee threw a cursory glance 
over his shoulder and gave a short laugh as 
he went on painting. 

“Mrs. Gertheimer,” he 
“Lives in Park Lane, and her father packed 
pork. No sham pearls in that connexion.” 

He laid a few more deft, sure strokes on 
to the canvas. 

The big man whistled appreciatively. 

“Gertheimer,” he repeated, with an odd 
suggestion of smacking his lips over the 
unattractive name. Then, with a sudden 
expletive that made Felicity wince in- 
wardly, he added : 

“By ——! She'll be one of the party this 
Sunday, eh?” He shot a keen, almost fur- 
tive, glance at the artist. 

“In all her glory.” <A 
Vanderlee’s full lips. 

The other rubbed his coarse and not too 
clean hands, 

“Did you get that from Blaine? 

Vanderlee nodded. “She goes up there 
to-day,” he said. “It’s going to be a big 
thing. Blaine is contemplating retirement 
into private life after this.” 

The man with the pallid face had lounged 
up to Vanderlee’s own easel. 
and rapidly. 
said. 

“You're wagging a pretty loose tongue, 
aren't you?” he muttered. “Let me tell 
you that retirement into private life has been 
a little overdone lately as far as I’m con 
cerned.” 

“That’s all right,” Vanderlee said care- 
lessly. “The girl’s deaf and dumb.” 

The other turned and looked at Felicity 
curiously. A puzzled expression flitted 
across the hard mask of his face. It was the 
expression of a man who tries to trace an 
elusive memory—an idea that somewhere, 
and at some other time, he had seen this 
girl before. He turned abruptly again to 
Vanderlee. 

“Who is she? 
of her?” 


commented. 


sneer wreathed 


” 


He spoke low 
Felicity couldn’t hear what he 


Where did you get hold 





Vanderlee told him briefly what he had 
told the bearded artist, and the other seemed 
satisfied. Wherever it was that he had seen 
her, she was obviously harmless and of no 
importance. 

Meanwhile the broken-nosed man _ had 
moved on to look at some of the other can 
vases, asking the same sort of curious and 
inappropriate questions about the subjects 
of them. Then, coming in his turn to the 
easel at which Vanderlee was working, he 
looked at it a moment in 
jerking his thumb 
Felicity and informing Vanderlee, with an 
unnecessary garnishing of forcible epithets, 
that among all! his fine ladies he’d never yet 
painted a better-looker than yon wench with 
the basket. 

His comment immediately brought 


silen e, before 


over his shoulder at 


upon 
Felicity the more particular notice of the 
Jew. He lounged over to the 
and stared at her fixedly, his hands in his 
pockets, swaying meditatively on his heels. 

She felt herself flushing in hot discom 
fort, and unconsciously her pose altered a 
little as she looked steadily over his head. 
Her chin lifted 
drooped in scornful disdain over her golden 
brown eyes. She hadn’t bargained for this 
sort of thing. 

The man’s expression ‘didn’t show whether 
he had noticed the effect his 
had her; but Vanderlee’s 
eye was quicker. 

An odd thing, he 
flower-se]let 
staring at her! Quick on the heels of his 
first annoyance at being presented with a 


model stand 


} 


haughtily; her eyelids 


insolent gaze 
upon perceptive 
told himself, to find a 


street who resented a man’s 


middle of a 


Vanderlee a 


view of his model in the 
sitting, there awoke in Paul 
surprised interest and curiosity. 
For the first time she appealed to him as 
a personality, not merely as a suitable lay 


new 


figure. Pity she was so handicapped by 
nature. Yet, even so, there might be a cet 
tain piquancy in cultivating her closet 


acquaintance. 
Meanwhile the sitting was over for to-day 
He would do no good work on the picture 


under present conditions. It was, after all, 


so he told himself with a sense of half 
amused impatience, a modern Cockney 
flower-girl he was painting, not an 
eighteenth-century aristocrat on her con 


temptuous way to the guillotine. He threw 
down his brushes. 

“You can go now, Ada,” he nodded dis 
missal at her. “I’ve finished for to-day 


Felicity rose to leave her platform, 
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acutely and vexedly conscious of the fact 
that she wasn’t in a position to resent his 
familiar use of her supposed Christian name, 
which his friend Marston had presumably 
given him. Until just now he had never 
addressed her by name at all. 

The pallid man moved forward to help 
her down from the dais, but Vanderlee fore- 
stalled him. 

“Best keep to your own line of business,” 
the artist said blandly. “Reserve your 
energies for to-morrow night. Women 
aren’t much in your line, and when they do 
cross it they seem to bring disaster. Re- 
member the Saturday before last, my 
friend.” 

There was a double-edged meaning in his 
tones. Suddenly the words themselves—the 
significant date—stirred a startling train of 
thought in Felicity. So far she had been 
listening idly enough to the men’s conversa- 
tion. It had conveyed very little to her be- 
yond a confused suggestion of some business 
deal, mixed up in an odd way with some 
big social function; though she couldn’t 
imagine what part men of this type could 
have in any kind of society unless it was as 
caterers or decorators. But now. . . the 
Saturday before last? 

She glanced briefly at the pallid-faced 
man as she passed out. Until that moment 
she hadn’t had a clear view of his face. It 
was curiously repellent, and a jagged scar 
disfigured one cheek. On a closer sight of 
that sinister physiognomy Felicity’s heart 
gave a sudden leap of scared recognition. 
There was no mistaking that scar, nor the 
pale, mean features stamped with the un- 
mistakable brand of the man who doesn’t 
face daylight with equanimity. 

On the Saturday before last, late at 
night, that sinister face had peered out at 
her from between the curtains of her 
bedroom. 

Swiftly and _ instinctively her down- 
dropped lids veiled the betraying flash of 
enlightenment in her eyes; and the scarred 
man watched her walk out of the room with- 
out a suspicion that once before he had 
watched the exit of that same graceful figure 
—draped on that occasion in a_ flimsy 
dressing-gown—and audaciously carrying 
away under his very nose everything for 
which he had risked his lately regained 
liberty. 

The door had closed safely behind her; 
but to Felicity those steep stairs had never 
seemed so long, and her basket weighed 
intolerably. She was frantic to get out into 
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the open, far away from the studio where 
Paul Vanderlee entertained such alarming 
guests. What did it all mean? 

The strange fragments of conversation 
which she had overheard came back to her 
now with a new significance—the broken- 
nosed man’s comment on Mrs. Gertheimer’s 
portrait, the casual yet business-like way in 
which the three men had examined the 
various canvases—always taking particular 
note of the jewellery which the sitters wore. 
They couldn't be dealers. It was impossible 
to imagine them interested in their host’s 
work for its own sake... . 

A light was dawning on Felicity, a sus- 
picion so overwhelming that even the doubts 
which had gradually been driving her to 
look upon Vanderlee as a man of few 
principles, a probable confederate of an un- 
scrupulous woman, paled beside it. 

Feverishly she asked herself, was she 
merely keyed up by her unusual adventure 
to an absurdly imaginative frame of mind, 
when she visualized Vanderlee’s studio as 
the place where jewel robberies on a big 
scale were planned, and Vanderlee himself 
—the popular artist who specialized in the 
portraits of rich women—as the directing 
brain of a gang of criminals? Yet the 
sinister picture evolved itself in he~ mind 
with a swiftness only equalled by the haste 
with which she was putting a quarter of a 
mile of pavements and sun-scorched street 
herself and Paul Vanderlee’s 





between 
dwelling. 

It wasn’t till she came to the little 
house in Belsize Row, where she always 
left her own clothes, that the tumult of 
her thoughts shook itself to a calmer 
level. Then she suddenly realized that for 
all her built-up edifice of suspicion she 
hadn’t a grain of evidence that would bear 
investigation. A few disconnected  sen- 
tences, a preconceived prejudice against a 
man whose income was openly derived from 
painting the idle rich. No! It was only 
the sight of a certain scarred face that was 
responsible for it all; and who was to say 
that her memory hadn’t deceived her in that 
respect? Two different men might well 
have almost exactly similar scars. 

But again, if her memory hadn’t deceived 
her, what ought she to do? 

Three quarters of an hour later Felicity, 
once more wearing a pretty linen frock and 
a hat which was the last word in expensive 
simplicity, descended from her omnibus in 
Park Lane and walked soberly down Brook 
Street. 
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The whole problem which disturbed her 
had resolved itself into this: if Vanderlee’s 
studio was really the headquarters of a gang 
of thieves, and another burglary—more suc- 
cessful than the one attempted on Camilla’s 
flat—was planned for Sunday night at some 
house unknown, a_ grave responsibility 
would lie on her own shoulders if she kept 
silence and did nothing. 

The first thing, then, 
where Mrs. Gertheimer was spending the 
week-end. Vanderlee had was 
going there to-day, wherever it was, so it 
would be safe to ring up her house after 
tea. Not from the flat. No. Miss Wilmot 
mustn’t know anything about it; the whole 
thing was either too alarming or too 
hysterical to talk about yet to anyone not 
directly concerned. But she could get the 
address of the Gertheimers’ palatial abode 
from the directory at the nearest post-office 
telephone box. 


was to find out 


said she 


Felicity knew that it was palatial. Cousin 
Emily Kelthorpe had told her so. Yes; she 
would ring up in Cousin Emily’s name. 


The Gertheimer woman was on several of 
Cousin Emily’s charitable committees, since 
charity was one of her lines of assault upon 
a certain exclusive section of London society 
to whom the purchasing power of the 
almighty dollar made no other appeal. 

Accordingly on her way home from tea 
with people living 
made a detour and, entering a post office, 
looked out the and up Mrs. 
Gertheimer. 


some close by, she 


number rang 

A nasal American voice answered the tele- 
phone. Mrs. Gertheimer was away. 
her secretary speaking. 

“Oh, I’m sorry.” Felicity unblushingly 
imitated the clear, precise voice of Camilla’s 
elderly relative. “I wanted to let her know 
the date of our next committee 
can you tell me letter 
her?” 


It was 


meeting ; 
where a will find 

With a certain unction the secretary sup- 
plied the information. As a matter of fact 
her employer had given strict injunctions 
that her address should be broadcasted to all 
and sundry. It was such a very exclusive 
house to which Mrs. Gertheimer’s interest in 
certain semi-political charities had gained 
her admission. 

“Mrs. Gertheimer,” said the secretary, “is 
staying with Lord and Lady Montravers at 
Montravers Hall, Rippingham, Wessex. 
That is her address until Tuesday.” 





Felicity dropped the 
Truly the arm of 
being stretched far! 

Then, quick on the heels of the first shock 


nearly 
long 


receiver, 
coincidence was 


of surprise, came the realization of how 
much easier this would make her task of 
informer. She had only to write straight 


to Camilla’s aunt and tell her exactly what 

she believed herself to have found out. 
Yet, had reached 

written the letter, she was still dissatisfied. 


when she home and 


True it wasn't the kind of warning that 
anyone in their senses would disregard. 
And Lady Montravers would surely have 


heard enough about her from Camilla to 
know that she wasn’t a feather-headed sensa- 
tionalist! But it indefinite, 
unless of course you accepted without ques- 
tion the identity of the man with the scarred 
unless Lady Montravers should 
recognize the name of Blaine as being that 
of an 

servants. 


was all so 


face ; oF 


inside confederate—one of the 


Felicity suddenly made another decision. 


She would send her letter, but the thing 
should not stop there. She would give 
Vanderlee the one more sitting that had 


been arranged for to-morrow, this time for 
two hours, from four till six. At the last 
moment to-day he had changed the hour of 
the sitting, and to make sure that she under- 
stood him had written it down on her slate. 

If she kept her appointment she ran the 
finding out one or 
details which she would be able to 


chance of two more 
Vire to 
Lady Montravers in time, since the burglary 
wasn’t to take place till Sunday. 

She ran 
decided risks, 
friends get 
that she wasn’t what she pretended to be. 
But she put that possibility resolutely on one 


chances too—risks—very 
should Vanderlee 


hold of the smallest suspicion 


other 


and his 


side. So far she had played her part quite 
and as Ada Barnes she thought 
she was as safe in Paul 
as in the Brook Street flat. 

Nevertheless, as she 
stamped the envelope thoughtfully, she ad- 
mitted to herself that if Sir Peter had 
in London she would very probably 


successfully: 
Vanderlee’s studio 


addressed and 
een 


| 
have 
’ 
} 


x1 


consulted him, even though it meant ta 


him 


masquerade. But Sit 


into her confidence as regards het 


Peter had gone int 
the country for the week-end. 
Felicity was fated to play a lone h ind 


almost to the very end. And a dangerously 


lone hand it was to prove itself, 
(To be concluded) 
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A Doctor's Advice on the Burdens of Life 








The Burden 
of Little Ills 





Colds—and Other Aiimenis 
By 
Dr. Cecil Webb-Johnson 


This is the first of three valuable articles on some of the “ burdens” of 


life, from a medical and common-sense standpoint. 
with “ Little Ills” arising from colds, disorders of the liver, etc. 


This article deals 


Dr. 


Webb-Johnson will afterwards deal with “The Burden of Pleasure,” 
and “The Burden of the Years.” 


MONG the minor troubles which make 
Ait harder to bear than it need be 
“little ills.” Those I mean 

aie the trivial ailments which do _ not 
involve giving up work for the time being 
and retiring to a sickroom, but render the 
victim depressed and miserable. For them 
the patient receives no sympathy, though 
his or her sufferings are real enough. Take, 
“common cold,” as it is 
minor afflictions the 


are the 


for instance, the 
called, of all the 
hardest to bear. 


A Cause of Misapprehension 

There is much misapprehension as to the 
cause of colds. It is generally, but errone- 
ously, supposed that they are more easily 
caught in chilly weather; but this is dis- 
counted by the fact that in the Arctic regions 
colds in the head are unknown. At such 
resorts as St. Moritz and Davos they are 
very rare indeed. It appears to be true 
that, while cold iz itself does not cause the 
irritating complaint, yet it may be intense 
enough to depress the vitality, hence lessen- 
ing the power of resistance and rendering 
the victim an easy prey to any germs which 
may be in the vicinity. The ordinary cold 
in the head is caused by microbic infection, 
and nothing else. One of the reasons why 
we catch cold so much readily in 
winter is not because of the weather outside 
but because of 


more 


as is generally supposed 
the dry heat inside. This causes a dry con- 
dition of the lining of the nose, which opens 


the way to germ infection. 


“Catching” Cold 
That colds in the head are caused by a 
germ is easily seen in another way. 


“ Get- 
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” 


ting wet” has often been blamed for the 
onset of this minor trouble; but people find, 
to their surprise, that while they can “get 
wet” by the river or at the seaside and 
suffer no ill-effects, they “catch cold” at 
once if they are overtaken by a heavy 
shower in the streets of a large town, The 
reason is that germs are much more rampant 
in streets and in houses than they are in the 
purer air of the seashore or the country, 


A Striking Proof 

Another striking proof of the fact that 
colds are caused by germs is given by a 
well-known writer on medical topics, who 
remarks : 

“It is very interesting to note that when, 
in one of Shackleton’s expeditions, a box of 
blankets was unpacked, the germs which 
had been lying snug in the wool escaped, 
and caused an epidemic of colds in the 
party. Similarly, in the wind-swept island 
of St. Kilda colds are usually unknown, but 
when strangers land from a ship on the 
island an epidemic of colds follows, due, no 
doubt, to germs brought by the visitors.’’ 


How to Guard Against the’ 

Insidious Onslaughts 

So much for the origin of the common 
cold; now let us see how we are to guard 
ourselves against the insidious assaults. It 
is a good plan to make the body as resistant 
as possible to germ infection by keeping 
“fit.” Colds never attack a “fit” man or 
woman. Exercise in the open air, with a 
plentiful use of the cold shower, is recom- 
mended; while heaping on clothing and 
coddling oneself in over-heated rooms are 
sure to invite the onslaught of the busy 
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little microbe. Deep-breathing exercises by 
the open window while one is dressing are 
easily done, and will render the organism 
less liable to infection. When a cold is 
caught, despite precautions, or through 
neglect of them, it may be driven out by 
such antiseptics as formalin, which kill the 
germs, The patient should keep, if pos- 
sible, in an equable temperature and avoid 
over-stimulating and over-heating food. 
This is an appropriate place in which to 
attempt to destroy the old superstition that 
people with a cold in the head should eat 
well. It is based on the old saying, “Feed 
a cold and starve a fever.” This was taken 
by the unthinking as a literal direction; but 
it really should read, “Feed a cold, and you 
will have to starve a fever.” Luckily, a 
man or woman with a severe cold seldom 
has much appetite, which is favourable to a 
decreased intake of food. 


The Liver 

Other distressing and troublesome “little 
ills” have their origin in the liver—or, 
rather, in the abuse of that long-suffering 
organ. A minor trouble which causes great 
misery is the well-known “chill on the 
liver,” generally brought on by indiscretions 
in diet. A day or two in bed, starvation and 
a Seidlitz powder or so will generally put 
matters right. The patient, as a rule, 
loathes the sight of food, so it will be an 
easy matter to allow the overworked organs 
their much-needed rest. The torturing 
thirst, which is one of the familiar symp- 
toms, may be relieved with lemon water, 
weak tea, Vichy or Apollinaris. When an 
attack has passed, plainer food and less of 
it, is clearly the watchword, unless a state of 
chronic congestion is desired. 


The Well-known “Bilious Attack” 

Allied to this complaint is the equally 
well-known “‘bilious attack,” with which 
people who habitually “do themselves well ” 
are acquainted. The best treatment consists 
in complete abstinence from food for twenty- 
four hours at least, while barley water or 
diluted lemon juice may be given. When 
the appetite returns, some plain boiled fish 
or a milk pudding is allowed. The very 
best cure, of course, is prevention, which 
may be attained by avoiding rich food, ex- 
ces3 of alcohol, and the habit of eating to 
vepletion. 


The Very Common Indigestion 
That very common complaint, indigestion, 


causes a large amount of pain and unhappi- 
ness, which are totally unnecessary and quite 
preventable. It is brought on, to put it 
bluntly, by eating too much food or eating 
it too fast. “Bolting” is a common cause 
of indigestion; and wise mothers and nurses 
will check it in children, who may other- 
wise grow up into a dyspeptic maturity, 
When the habit of eating slowly and chew- 
ing the food thoroughly has been completely 
acquired in childhood, it is very difficult, 
or, indeed, practically impossible, to get out 
of it again. Eating while in a state of in- 
tense excitement may cause an attack of 
acute indigestion. It is just as well to 
leave out the meal when there is any emo- 
tional disturbance, joyful or otherwise 


What to Avoid 


People subject to indigestion would do 
well to avoid dried or salted foods, twice- 
cooked meat, pork, lobster and veal, and 
also the coarser-fibred vegetables. Tea is 
an ordinary cause of indigestion, as the 
tannin in it is too much for some stomachs, 
and too many cigarettes may also bear a 
share of the blame. Imperfect mastication 
and the ingestion of foods which are unsuit- 
able remain the main causes of disturbance 
of the digestive functions, Defective teeth 
should be seen to, as often the dentist can 
cure or relieve indigestion more effectually 
than the doctor, People who lead sendentary 
lives and do not obtain brisk exer: 
open ail 
digestion. 


ise in the 
nearly always suffer from in- 


The Evils of a Sedentary Existence 
A sedentary existence and the neglect of 
exercise are also responsible for a large 
amount of the constipation which is among 
the minor ills of life. That i 
IIs, 


» we may 
reckon it among the minor i 


though if it 
is neglected it may lead to chronic and 
even fatal complaints. A chronic condition 
of this kind brings in its train colitis, in 
testinal catarrh and other troubles. In- 
testinal toxzmia, or poisoning by the waste 
matters retained in the body, is a common 
sequel to neglect of the bowels Minor 
troubles are headache, languor, depression 
and coldness of the extremities. \ person 
chronically constipated is unfit for either 
the pleasures or the duties of life. In order 
to correct this condition we must first of all 
regulate the diet, for purgatives are worse 


than useless. It is advissble to increase the 


supply of vegetables, for it will often be 
found that the patient has been living too 
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exclusively on meat and starchy foods. Eat 
plenty of cabbage, brussels sprouts, spinach, 
kale, asparagus, peas, beans and boiled 
onions. All the salad plants are useful, 
and it is almost impossible to mix too much 
oil in the salad. Good, pure salad oil is 
one of the finest laxatives there are, and it 
is not so disagreeable to take as castor oil. 
For the “sweet” course, stewed fruit, baked 
apples, prunes and fig pudding will be found 
useful; and raw fruit may be taken abun- 
dantly. Brown or wholemeal bread, oat 
cake and currant cake are allowed. 


To be Struck Off the Shopping List 

On the other hand, some foods are very 
liable to cause constipation, and may be 
struck off the shopping list. Eggs must be 
banned, as among the most constipating 
foodstuffs extant, and so must rice, corn- 
flour, sago, tapioca, arrowroot, cheese, new 
potatoes and It is just as well to 
avoid salted, smoked or potted meats, also 
pork and veal. Red wine has a constipat- 
ing effect on some people, but light beer 
has the precisely opposite action. Other 
allowance beverages are tea, coffee, cider, 
porter, stout and all fruit juices. It is im- 
portant to drink freely, for constipation 
often results from a deficiency of liquid in 
the food. Large draughts of hot or cold 
water, plain or flavoured to taste, may be 


nuts, 
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taken immediately on waking, through the 
day, and just before going to bed. Two or 
three large cups of tea at tea-time will be 
of some good. If it is necessary that 
Nature should be assisted, then Hunyadi 
Janos or Apenta water may be taken on 
rising. 





The Imperative Necessity of 
Exercise 

One need hardly insist on the imperative 
necessity of exercise. Constipation is largely 
a complaint of the sedentary. A brisk walk 
every evening is one of the finest cures there 
are, and it costs nothing. Golf, tennis or 
riding on horseback can be indulged in, 
according to circumstances, but Shanks’s 
pony is ever a good friend to the con- 
stipated. 

It is not too much to say that the great 
increase in mechanical modes of transporta- 
tion, their cheapness, convenience and 
ubiquity are largely responsible for the 
number of constipated people there are in 
the large cities. People have got out of the 
habit of walking. The enterprising manu- 
facturers of aperient and purgative patent 
medicines, who are always generous adver- 
tisers, should in common gratitude spend a 
large proportion of their publicity appro- 
priation with the companies which operate 
the Tubes, buses and trams. 
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Grandmother’s 
Garden 


By 
Fay Inchfawn 


Oh, sweet were the roses the flower girls were selling 
As slowly through London | journeyed to-day. 


And, 


swiftly, a voice in my bosom was telling 


Of grandmother's garden down Somerset way. 


In a smoke-grimy lilac a thrush began singing, 


Think of 


it, think how the wallflowers are gay! 


Think of the clematis round the porch clinging 


And you-—only you 


only you 


are away | 


By the low, lichened wall there are lilies tiptoeing, 
While columbines curtsey and butterflies stray, 

And there's lad's love and larkspur, and lavender growing 
In grandmother's garden down Somerset way. 


Then, 


round the next corner, a messenger met me 


With whiffs of the lilac and scent of the may. 
Ah. wind from the west, with what dreams you beset me, 
Of grandmother's garden down Somerset way. 


Almost | can catch the faint chirp of 
the doves as twilight comes grey. 


The croon of 


the cricket, 


My nightingale sings in the little brown thicket 
And grandmother waits in the dusk of the day. 


1857 
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HANDICRAFTS for the HOME 
ob» Agnes M. Miall 








I.—White Wood Decorating 


ROM the days when the patient ladies 

of the Dark Ages slowly and pains- 

takingly worked great tapestries that 
would conceal the bare walls and soften 
the many draughts of the houses of that 
time, women accustomed to 
beautify their homes with various forms of 
needlework. Even to-day, 
haps less an embroidery age than any 
which preceded it, much time and thought 
are given to the decoration of home hang 
ings, linen, and accessories by means of 
the needle. 


have been 


which is_per- 


But embroidery is a slow process, and 
the housewives of to-day have little leisure. 
They have also acquired interests that 
range far beyond the sewing basket, and 
find more adventure and satisfaction, in a 
great many cases, in handicrafts than in 
stitchery. Or perhaps I should say they 
would find the things if they realized the 
fascinating crafts by means of which the 
amateur can decorate her home. For, out- 
side the ranks of professional craftswomen, 
comparatively few 
housewives have more 
than dimly realized the 
possibilities of the vari 
ous handicrafts. 








In this series of articles I shall describe 
and illustrate from actual specimens a num- 
ber of crafts which require little outlay, no 
special capacity, and show 
how they may be used to beautify 


training, and no 
and in- 
dividualize the average small home 

The painting and decorating of whit 
wood articles, which I have chosen for 
the handicraft this month, really falls into 
two classes which more or less overlap 
Small! articles of furniture in plain white 
wood—large ones are rather beyond the 
heginner—may be painted to match any 
colour scheme and decorated on simple, 
broad lines; and little trifles and acces 
sories, also made of white wood, may owe 
almost their entire beauty to the 


olours 

and patterns’ with which they are 
adorned. 

The painting of real furniture, which must 


stand much hard wear, is a complicated 
business requiring too much patience and 
outlay to be 
such little 


ranked as a mere hobby: but 
pisces as medicine cupboards, 
hanging book-shelves, fireside stools, and 
the like, may be bought at low prices (since 


plain white wood 


is cheap), and 


turned into things 
‘ ] 


of colourful beauty 


in an hour or two 

The _ outfit re 
quired both for 
these articles and 


1 


the small wooden 


trifles, such as 
paper-knives and 
candle ticks, is the 
same, and a pel 
fectly simple one 
It consists of 
paints, brushes 
and turpentine, 
and is istrated 
Fig. 1.—The outfit necessary for white wood decorating— in Fig. 1 


brushes and 


enamel paints, 


turpentine “I 


Special paints 
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for using on white wood are sold 
by artists’ shops; but they are re- 
latively expensive, and have to be 
prepared for use by mixing with a 
special medium, also relatively ex- 
pensive. I have found it quite 
satisfactory and much simpler to 
use the smallest-sized tins of the 
numerous brands of enamel paints 
which are sold at oilshops under 
various names. They can _ be 
bought in a good range of colours, 
the cost varying according to the 


make from 6d. to 9d. a tin—which 
goes a long way with = small 
articles. 


For painting fairly large sur- 
faces, such as the stool in Fig. 2, 
one or two small painter’s brushes, costing 


about 4d. each, will be needed; while I 





Fig. 2.—A three-legged stool, painted 
red with a black rim 


find that the comparatively fine work of 
putting in patterns on small articles is best 
done with the ordinary .penny water-colour 
brushes. Keep these in a glass jar contain- 
ing an inch or two of turpentine when not 
in use; if exposed to the air, the paint on 
the brushes will cake hard and soon render 
them useless. 

The supply of turpentine is also invalu- 
able for cleansing the fingers of stray dabs 
of paint. 

Small white wood articles of furniture, 
bought at furnishing shops, have a surface 
not prepared for pattern painting. It makes 
the paints put on it rather inclined to run, 
sO it is not advisable to try pattern decora- 


tion on such articles, but to keep to broad 





Fig. 3.—Three small table accessories effectively 
decorated with geometrical and coin designs 


bands or other bold arrangements of dif- 
ferent colours. It is usually more success- 
ful to paint all over one colour first, and 
superimpose a second one where desired 
when the first is dry. 

Take as an example the three-legged stool 
in Fig. 2. The darker rim round the edge 
of the seat was first marked out in pencil. 
Then an all-over coat of red paint was 
given to the entire stool, and allowed to 
dry perfectly hard. Afterwards, the edge 
and rim of the seat, up to the pencilled 
line, were gone over in b!ack paint. 

Drying, which takes twenty-four hours on 
a rough average, must take place in as 
dust-free an atmosphere as possible; other- 
wise, the particles will settle on the wet 
paint and impair its appearance. Small 
objects may be placed inside a large box 
with a closely-fitting lid. Articles too big 
for this treatment should be placed in an 
unused room with windows and door closed. 
Water should be sprinkled on the floor, or 
wet cloths laid down to minimize the dust. 

Sometimes a gold line may be sparingly 
applied to the painted articles with good 
effect. But care must be taken to keep the 
lines steady and true and not to overdo 
them, or the effect soon becomes both garish 
and amateurish. 

Smaller objects need a definite design on 
them if they are to look well; but this must 
be kept as simple and in as large masses 
as possible if it is to be handled success- 
fully. The fiddling little flower sprays and 
intricate patterns seen on_ professionally 
painted furniture look simple, but they are 
actually quite beyond the skill of most 
home handicraft workers. 

The white wood surface takes pencilling 
very well, and also allows the outlines to 
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be rubbed out at once if they are faulty; 
so the tracing out of a design is within 
the scope even of a beginner. 

If the candlestick, or trinket-box, or what 
not is intended for a particular room, it is 
a good plan to seek inspiration for its de- 
coration in that room. In nearly every case 








Fig. 4.—Painting the first colour of a design drawn on a 
& g 
paper-knife 


part of the pattern of the curtain, wall 
paper, or some other feature can be broad- 
ened and simplified to suit the small 
accessory, and copied on to the wood with- 
out much difficulty. 


Simple Designs are Best 

Failing this, or if the object is not in- 
tended for any particular simple 
geometrical designs, such as the diamond 
pattern on the serviette ring in Fig. 3, are 
both effective and easy to carry out; or a 
single large conventionalized flower, such 
as the Tudor rose, can be chosen. If curves 
are preferred, I have found that drawing 
round the smaller coins, such as farthings 
and sixpences, in various ways, provides 


spot, 


an easy and striking method of making 
designs. The egg-cup and _ teapot-stand 
patterns in Fig. 3 were both evolved in 


this fashion. 

The colour values of the decoration 
should be thought out before beginning to 
paint. It is nearly always better at the 
start to stick to two well-contrasted shades, 
one for the background and the other for 


the pattern. Extra colours, which compli 
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cate the work, should only be introduced 
after a certain amount of experience in this 
kind of painting. 

Spread a double layer of newspaper over 
the table to protect it from splashes. Pr 
vide yourself with a clean brush of suitabl 
thickness for each colour 


you are using 


Begin with th 
| rhter of the tw 
tints, as, if this 
should overrun 
its outlines 

little, which 
sometimes hap 
pens to the be 
ginner, the 
darker side 
painted over, will 


hide the ight 


i palette 0 
Luce yr sma 
china wl, st 
t wel and fi 
the brush = spar 
ingly Too much 
, 


paint in the brush only results in smearin; 
the outlines of the pattern 
When the first 


colour is painted in, it 


must dry completely before the second 
applied. 

A great variety of small! articles, such as 
trays, candlesticks, trinket boxes, matcl 
box holders, paper-knives, serviette rings 
egg-cups, small bowls and blotters, can 


bought ready for painting, at prices rang 
It is a 
things which form 


ing from 2d. up to about §s. eacl 
pleasing idea to buy vh 
set, such as candlesticks, 
for the dressing-table, and to decorate them 
adapted to suit the 


bowls, and boxes 


all in the same design 


varying shapes) and in the same colourings 
Again, a charming matching t of six 
serviette rings (slightly differing so that 
they can be distinguished), SIX egg-cups 


and a teapot-stand may be decorated 
A desk set of blotter, pen tray, and ink 
stand would be 
It is wise to practise first on the smalles 


effective 

and cheapest articles, rather than perhaps 
spoil something more expensive before the 
knack of filling the brush and laying 
paint ha 


on the 


been acquired 
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RELIGION AND BUSINESS 


A Much-debated Point 

T has always been a much-debated point 

how far a really religious man can be 

successful in business, and how far a 
really successful business man can allow 
himself to follow the precepts of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. Christ Himself pointed 
out how exceedingly difficult it was for a 
rich man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven, 
and, although things have altered during 
the last twenty centuries, the difficulty 
remains. The problem was somewhat sen- 
sationally treated in a very popular novel 
some years ago: Dr. Sheldon, in “In His 
Steps,” tried to imagine just what would 
happen if the business man asked, “ What 
would Jesus do?” before undertaking any 
venture. The results were certainly re- 
volutionary. 

The difficulty exists; but we must be 
fair and unprejudiced; it is so easy when a 
man becomes extraordinarily successful in 
business for other people to cultivate a 
sneer at his expense—and especially to sneer 
at his religious beliefs and practices. 





Nx 


Se 
The Answer 

Can a real Christian become a really 
successful man of business? 

A little book I have been reading seems 
to supply the answer. It is a fascinating 
little volume, which I have no hesitation 
in recommending to my readers. I do so 
the more readily in that it is not a work of 
fiction, but a plain, straightforward record 
of fact. After all, you can prove all sorts 
of things in fiction: the hero, sacrificing 


himself for his principles, can as easily sink 
into a martyr’s grave as, after tribulation, 
come out on top, marry the heroine, and 
live happily ever after; the 


“moral” is in 
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the hands of the story-writer, and the 
amount of conviction he can convey to the 
teader is the proof of his skill. 

The book I am referring to, however, just 
tells, plainly and simply, how one man of 
Business succeeded, and at no cost to his 
religious principles; or, rather, how one 
man of character and religious zeal suc- 
ceeded in business because of, rather than 
in spite of, his Christian faith. “The Life 
of George Cadbury,” by A. G. Gardiner 
(which has just been issued in a cheap 
edition by Messrs. Cassell), answers the 
question which I asked at the beginning of 
my talk. <o 
Romance not on the Surface 

You may or may not be drawn to a man 
like the late George Cadbury. One would 
not claim for him that touch of romance 
which Charles Stuart possessed, which 
made men and women die the death—and 
pawn their jewels—for his sweet sake. 
You may say that you do not agree with 
the political sentiments of George Cadbury, 
nor are you interested in the form of busi- 
ness for which he stood. Romance is a 
matter of opinion. But you cannot deny 
either the genius or the absolute sincerity 
and integrity of the man. He was a 
Christian—and a successful man of busi- 
ness. Moreover, there was nothing antago- 
nistic about the two. There was nothing 
of the Jekyll and Hyde in it; the George 
Cadbury, operating the cocoa firm on Mon- 
day, and building Bournville on Tuesday, 
was precisely the same George Cadbury who 
conducted the Adult School on Sunday. 

What was the explanation ? 

Mr. Gardiner, in his admirably written 
book, explains it. He says that the com- 
bination, in its highest expression, of the 
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mystic and the man of affairs is a rare 
occurrence. George Cadbury combined the 
vision of the saint who saw the New Jeru- 
salem with the practical sense of the man 
who could see how to organize a business. 
se 
Difference of Temperament 
Perhaps, after all, the real difficulty is 
not with the clash of principles as with 
differences of temperament. The dreamer, 
the poet, the visionary fails in business not 
because it is against his principles to make 
a profit out of worldly commerce, but 
rather because his mental make-up is not 
sufficiently practical. And the “plain man 
of business” does not compose hymns of 
praise, because his only gift is that of multi- 
plying two by two and making four of it. 
The fact of the matter is that most of us 
are people of but two talents. The story- 
writer is too often a bad man of business, 
the visionary dreams greatly but cannot 
teach, the college professor is often a bad 
preacher, the man of business a bad pro- 
phet, and so on. Time and again there 
arises a man with three talents and four; 
the man with five talents does great things : 
he possesses both, say, the imaginative and 
the executive qualities; he is able to be 


both prophet and administrator, both 
idealist and man of _ business. When 
Nature produces such a man success is 


bound to follow, almost regardless of the 
calling which he enters. 

sje 
A Remarkable Record 

George Cadbury came of a stock which 
has in some peculiar way shown itself par- 
ticularly suited to the production of both 
piety and business success. He was a 
Quaker—and his ancestors on both sides, up 
to and including his sixteen great-great- 
grandparents, were all 
Society of Friends. 

“He was brought up, therefore, in what 
was essentially a separate social and re 
ligious caste, at once mystical and prac 
tical. Religion was the constant atmo- 
sphere of his childhood, not a shadowy 
region into which casual excursions were 
made on Sunday. The life at Edgbaston 
was bare of all self-indulgence and luxury. 
A Spartan severity was the keynote, and the 
senses were kept in rigorous and watchful 
restraint. Almost to the end of his days he 
would not allow a piano in his house. 


members of the 


It was not until he was seventy that he 
consented to the introducion of an easy 
chair into the household.” , 

Perhaps it is the very fact of the rigorous 
cutting off of recreations and employments 
held to be legitimate and commendable by 
ordinary folk that cast the full flood of the 
energies of so many of the Quakers into the 
world of business, and with such notable 
Says the author 
Friends of that era: “They saw in muchof 
the cultivation of the intellect not an equip- 
ment for the calling of life, but a dis- 
traction from its most important interests 


success. 


concerning th 


There were two tasks of moment to be per- 
formed : a worldly task and a spiritual task, 
the culture of the soul and the earning of a 
livelihood,” 
se 

A Failing Business Resuscitated 

George Cadbury 
Richard 


which now 


together with his 
brother inherited the 


bears the name of 


business 
Cadbury 
Brothers; but one must not go away with 
the impression that all they had to do was 
to build up on the foundations already laid 
by their ancestors. 

As a matter of fact, the business was a 
failing one, and for years it seemed that it 
must go under. 
it up the 


“When the brothers took 
cocoa business in Bridge Street 
had declined so far that the employees wer 


reduced to about a dozen hands, and of 
these some half-dozen girls were only re- 
ceiving trom 2s. 6d. to 5s. a week.” The 


two brothers put all their capital and all 
their energy into what appeared to be the 
almost hopeless task of saving the old firm, 
and it was not until the end was nearly 
reached, and the brothers had made their 
separate plans for entering another calling, 
that the tide 


success 


turned and failure became 


sJe 
A Venture of Faith 
The story of how Geor; 


re 
b 


Cadbury—long 
before the Garden City movement came into 
being—determined to leave the 
streets of 


crowded 
Birmingham and establish his 
works out in the country, is well told. It 
all seems so simple and inevitable now, 10 
the light of Letchworth and Welwyn Garden 
City; but it must be realized that when 
George Cadbury removed to Bournville, 
was an unheard-of and daring experiment. 
Cadbury Brothers made the move largely 


e nie 
out of consideration for their workpeople. 
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The evils of slum-life had burnt them- 
selves into the soul of the Quaker trades- 
man. But that very piece of philanthropic 
venturesomeness was in truth as good a 
piece of business acumen as the most hard- 
headed business man could have conceived, 
It affords a proof of the fact that in 
business, as in national life, the good 
thing, the unselfish thing is often the 
best policy. “Righteousness exalteth a 
nation,” and a deep consideration for 
the needs of others is often a true busi- 
ness principle. George Cadbury thought 
less of that side of it than the human. 

“Business was not an end in itself; it 
was a means to an end. It was the in- 
strument through which he could do the 
things that mattered. His ideas, shared by 
his brother, were simple but fundamental. 
Work, and again work, and always work; 
to pay his Way as he went; to contract no 
liability he could not meet; to win a re- 
putation for honest dealing which should 
make the name a hall-mark; to take care 
of the detail and let the total take care 
of itself; to gather round him a happy, 
contented workpeople; to bring his faith 
into his affairs—these were the springs of 
his action.” 

The result is well known: a business, the 
name of which is respected the world overt ; 
a township which led the way to the 
Garden City movement; a life of usefulness 
not only in commerce but in the wider 
worlds of religion and philanthropy—and 
the memory of a kindly, sincere, upright 
man, whom it was good to know and to 
love, whose influence stands for righteous- 
hess, sanity, purity. 

se 
A Personal Reminiscence 

I was only once privileged to meet Mr. 
George Cadbury. 1 made the journey down 
to Birmingham in company with Mr. 
Thomas Young, the present chairman of the 
House of Cassell, especially to see the de- 
velopments of the Bournville building 
enterprise. Mr. George Cadbury himself 
received us, and we were at once struck 
with the quiet 
man, Personally, I was rather hoping to 
discover the secret of how those wonderful 
chocolates were made; but George Cadbury, 
I found, was much more keenly alive to the 
human possibilities of housing than he was 
to the make-up of chocolates. He took a 


unpretentiousness of the 
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personal pride in making us acquainted with 
the village, giving us particulars of the 
various types of houses, the conditions 
under which the workpeople held them, the 
social amenities of the place, and so forth. 

Bournville, at the time, was receiving 
the attention of visitors from all parts of the 
world, and Mr. Cadbury told me he frankly 
desired visitors--to make them healthily 
discontented with the conditions under 
which they themselves lived, but infused 
with the idea that Bournville could be re- 
produced anywhere else. You see, there 
was no self-seeking about the man; it was 
not George Cadbury first and Bournville 
as the adjunct of George Cadbury, but the 
business and the village as an example and 
an incentive to others elsewhere. 


sje 
Work that Gces On 
I have only dealt with the work side of a 
great life; the philanthropic and political 
endeavours of the late George Cadbury 
were to his mind more important. As a 
result of his efforts there is a permanent 
colony near Bournville devoted to the train- 
ing of teachers and Christian workers, and 
the settlement of Woodbrooke will, it is to 
be hoped, hold as much of promise and 
worth as the more commercial garden vil- 
lage with which the name of George Cad- 
bury is so widely connected. 


se 
A Book to Read 

I heartily recommend “ The Life of George 
Cadbury,” by A. G. Gardiner, as a healthy 
antidote to much of the noxious fiction the 
modern novelist is flooding the market with 
just now. Also to the youth who is strugg- 
ling with the notion that he has to com- 
promise with his religion if he is to get 
on in the world. 

In the dull and gloomy days before us 
we need men of enterprise and audacity; 
but we need more the men who combine 
with enterprise just that honest depend- 
ableness, that absolute integrity that made 
the name of George Cadbury, and which, 
after all, has been the secret of the com- 
mercia! greatness ot Britain. 
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THE WONDERFUL MISTAKE 


O lump mankind in the mass, as 

though one life were, to all intents 

and purposes, a replica of another; to 
be fluent in talking of man and afraid of 
talking of men, as though each individual 
had no separate significance of his own; to 
belittle the importance of human lives taken 
one by one: this is what Browning calls 
“Man’s wonderful and wide mistake.” It 
is, indeed, a wide mistake, for most of us 
are more or less guilty of it. 

Nor, at first sight, is this to be wondered 
at. So many things, at the moment, con 
spire to give the impression that average 
human life is, individually, cheap and un 
important. Developments of science have 
obsessed us with the vastness of the uni- 
verse, so that with the greater misgiving 
we ask “ What is man, that Thou are mind 
ful of him?” And war and industry and 
events generally swell the chorus of in- 
credulity that where blood is spilt so freely, 
and the supply of men is so much greater 
than the demand, human life can claim any 
great, let alone any unique, value. This 
“wonderful mistake,” then, is natural; but 
none the less it poisons and paralyses and 
takes the heart out of life. How this is so, 
a little reflection will show 


Man makes God in his own Image 

It is too often forgotten that, in the long 
run, we settle the big questions—and es 
pecially the biggest of all—down here, 
amongst ourselves. For example, a worthy 
idea of God can never live with an un 
worthy idea of man. It is more than a jibe, 
it is a profound, inevitable truth, that man 
makes God in his own image. Hence, even 
if Christ had said nothing definite and ex 
plicit about the Father, His insistence on 
the dignity and worth of us, the children, 
would have contained in itself the germ of 
a final theology. Having opened our eyes 
to the glory that is in ourselves, He the 
more readily makes credible and inspiring 
the infinitely greater glory that is in God 
People with no pretension to be theolo- 


gical students can easily see the truth of 
this for themselves. They have only to 
turn to the Gospels and notice how strongly 
Christ bases His teaching concerning the 
character of God on the character of man. 
“If you know how to be good t 
children, how much more your Father 
So the Master argued; and we instinctively 
feel that it is the last word 


» your 


The Value of the Individual 

It is a lesson we must set ourselves to 
learn and to live; for, indeed, it touches 
life at every point. The modern inter 
pretation of religion must say more, and 
say it with greater firmness and glow, about 
the value of the individual Our task is 
to persuade men not only to believe in God 
but to believe in themselves Nor, as 
already indicated, is the task as simple as 
it sounds. In a day that, to put it mildly, 
has its full share of push and self-obtru- 
sion, it seems a paradox to say it; but look 
at the generality of people as you know 
them, and you catch an inkling of Lord 
Morley’s meaning when he suggests that 
excessive diffidence is responsible for more 
harm than conceit 

Think once, and that is rubbish; think 
twice, and it becomes sense. There may b¢ 
plenty of aggressive competitiveness for the 
front places—no lack of petty contending 
for the limelight; but at heart how many 
of us believe that we really matter, that 
our living or dying would make an} 
momentous difference? If we told ourselves 
the truth, are there not moods when we 
might claim at least a distant relationship 
with that weirdly tragic figure in Russian 
fiction—the man so obsessed with his utter 
insignificance that, when his time came, 
he even died apologetically, in the most 
obscure corner he could find? That was 
his underlining of the “wonderful and 
wide mistake.” And he has many kinsmen 
who say that, while man may be important. 
men can come and go, signifying but very 
little. 
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The Core of the Gospel 

What is our answer to that? It is clearly 
not so, according to Christ, whose teaching 
stands or falls by the value and significance 
of every child of God. No legitimate criti- 
cism, and no illegitimate jugglery, can 
question that this belongs to the core of the 
Gospel. So much so, that George Mac- 
Donald’s sweeping summary is justified: 
“Unless the hairs of your head are all 
numbered, there is no God.” Certainly, no 
God even remotely resembling the Father 
of whom Christ spoke could be content with 
a kind of collective providence that treated 
the individual as of subsidiary account. 

But, granted that it is the teaching of 
Christ, must we be prepared to take it on 
trust, feeling, all the while, that the facts 
are against it? Must our faith be in one 
mental pocket, so to speak, and our honest 
conviction in another? That would be a 
dangerous dualism alien to the spirit of 
Christianity; and, moreover, it is entirely 
unnecessary. 

For, although this question of our in- 
dividual importance is a dark wood, there 
is, after all, a clear way out of it. And, 
as in so many other things, the way out 
depends on the habits of thought and the 
standard of values we ourselves cultivate. 
Instead of brooding on our ordinariness, on 
the qualities that make us like other 
people, why not train ourselves to concen- 
trate on the plain fact that there are things 
that mark us off from everyone else and 
make us just ourselves? 

A Small Difference—but Important 

As a working man said to William James: 
“There’s very little difference between one 
man and another, but what there is is very 
important.” So important, indeed, that it 
makes life worth living and work worth 
doing, and gives everything a new mean- 
ing. If a man feels he has no distinctive 
place of his own, and that if he falls out 
of the ranks another will step in and all 
will go on as before, he will only work 
half his strength, corresponding to the half- 
truth that he has got hold of. For, while 
from one angle it may be that no man is 
indispensable, from another standpoint it is 
certain that no man is replaceable. To put 
it at the lowest, the latter is as true as the 
former; and, for my own part, I would 
venture to say, truer and altogether more 
weighty. 

For there can be no question as to where 
the inspiration lies. Let a man once realize 
that he is unique, that there is only one of 
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him, and he begins to live. Then, what- 
ever his calling, he has the secret of origi- 
nality, the real thing, that has no kinship 
with eccentricity or foolish impatience with 
convention. Henceforth, such a man has 
but one fine task—to be himself, doing his 
own work, and uttering his own word. 

To speak humanly, God breaks the 
mould after each of us is made; we never 
happened before, we shall never happen 
again. Here we stand, the one specimen 
of our kind; no sorrows or joys or con- 
flicts or achievements quite like ours. This 
is why, though ninety and nine be safe 
with Him at home, the divine Shepherd 
must find the one sheep that has strayed, 
for in His flock there are no duplicates. 
Your Own Self and its Message 

After all, it is good to know that there 
is only one of you; that your message 
must remain unspoken unless you speak it, 
your work undone unless you do it. George 
Eliot was never nearer to the heart of 
things than when she made the great 
violin-maker say: “God could not make 
Antonio Stradivari’s violins without An- 
tonio.” It is the humble yet proud boast 
to which we are all entitled, whatever our 
work happens to be. Where we make a 
hasty blur, as though there were no real 
difference between this and that, God has 
drawn a clear line of demarcation giving 
every commonplace “this” and “that” a 
quality of its own, 

I harp on this because we are so apt to 
think that, if any people are distinctively 
important, it can only be those who, in 
some way or other, are exceptionally en- 
dowed. But that is not my point. It is 
ordinary, rank-and-file people I am con- 
cerned with; it is they who want their dig- 
nity vindicated and their backs straight- 
ened; it is the Browns and Smiths who 
need to be persuaded that they matter. And 
Oliver Wendell Holmes comes to their 
rescue with his healthy reminder that 
“the Smithate of Truth must always differ 
from the Brownate of Truth.” 

Do not dismiss this as fanciful; accept it 
as demonstrably true. No matter who or 
what you are, your emphasis and accent 
and point of view have their contribution 
to make to the final truth. The temple 
will not be completed so long as your 
hand hangs idly, 

I suppose some readers will still contend 
that this view of our individual distinctive- 
ness is ideal rather than actual. To which 
it is enough to reiterate that the matter is 
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in our own hands. Our distinctiveness rests 
with ourselves to take care of and develop; 
and the blame is mostly ours if we grow 
blunted and neutralized until we come to 
signify nothing in particular. We should 
be able to profit by Plutarch’s warning that, 
while it is well to go for a light to another 
man’s fire, we should by no means tarry 
by it instead of kindling a torch of our own 
We enter into our kingdom when we achieve 
the paradox of being debtor to every man 
while owing no man anything. Whatever 
the nature and scope of our work, we can 
be in generous touch with what others have 
thought or said or done, and yet, in Bage 
hot’s phrase, keep our own atmosphere. 

For the generality of us, who are just 
everyday plodders, this is good hearing. 
It means, in fact, all the difference between 
dark drudgery and work with the sunlight 
on it. Best of all, it carries the wonderful 
truth that God cannot do without us, that 
our distinctive contribution is necessary to 
the fulfilling of His purpose. 


Dependent on Individual 
Character 

To take this to ourselves is to receive the 
baptism that suffices. From then onwards 
the dull days will be rarer and the light 
on the hills will have fewer eclipses. We 
shall realize that, though we live in a big 
world, it cannot move an inch without the 
help of the little people. Brotherhood, for 
example, is a fine sentiment; but a senti- 
ment it must remain until ordinary men, 
one by one, are prepared to be brothers. 
International and industrial peace, a new 
social order, the other things for which we 
are striving and hoping—these all depend 
ultimately on individual character and 
effort. If they are to come quickly, we must 
guard against being mesmerized by mass- 
ideas of man, and must single out ourselves 
and all other individuals as the men who 
matter, 

There is the value of gold in John Richard 
Green's reminder that the world is moved 





along not only by the mighty shoves of its 
heroes, but also by the aggregate of the tiny 
pushes of each individual worker. And our 
push is unlike any other; it has a pressure 
and a propelling power all its own. To 
believe this is to be reconciled to life, even 
when it does not 
give us. 


seem to have much to 

To say all this is to contend for a big 
thing; nothing less, indeed, than the link- 
ing of “the daily round and common task” 
with the working out of God’s purpose. 
And this not merely as a religious phrase, 
but as an actual fact. For we can see with 
our own eyes how God leaves things to us 
to do or to leave undone; how, if we desert 
our post, that part of the citadel is un- 
guarded. We are meant to be channels of 
kindness and help to others; and if the 
channels are blocked by selfishness or the 
want of thought, it really means that cer- 
tain divine influences cannot “ get through” 
to our fellow men. To put it in another and 
supreme way, we are the instruments of 
part of the answer to 
the great question: “Where is God and 
what is He doing?” Once we get even a 
glimpse of what that means, we 
finally immune from the 


wide mistake.” 


God's providence 


shall be 
“wonderful and 


se 
The Quotation 
“A man is put into this world to doa 
certain share of the world’s work; to stop 
a gap in the world’s fencing; to form a cog, 
however minute, in the world’s machinery.” 
—WHYTE MELVILLE. 


<je 
THE PRAYER, 
E are evil, O God, and help us to see it 


and amend. We are good, and help us to 
be better. Look down upon Thy servants with 


a patient eye, even as Thou sendest sun and rain; 
look down, call upon the dry bones, quicken, 
enliven ; recreate in us the soul of service, the 
spirit of peace ; renew in us the sense of joy. 
Robert Louis 


Stevenson. 
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The Cinderel la of Washing-up — The Modern Way 
By 


Household Tasks Felicity Collyer 


F all household tasks washing-up is we make proper use of the labour-saving 














usually considered the most distaste- | devices that help us to do the work quicker 
ful—but need it be such a hopelessly and better than we would without their aid. 
disagreeable task? Can it not be robbed of First in importance comes method. To 
most of its terrors by adopting business- wash up in a muddle is disheartening, 
like methods and by using up-to-date equip- wastes time and energy, and often results 


in breakages. Everything should be care- 
fully sorted, and scraps of food and fat 
scraped from the plates and dishes with a 
plate scraper, a palette knife, or even with a 
ball of paper. A little rubber-edged scraper 
costs but a few pence, and is of great prac- 
tical use. Nothing is so unpleasant as to 
wash up in water on which grease and bits 
of bread and food are floating. 

The pots and pans, dishes and cups, sil- 
ver, glass, and knives must be neatly ar- 
ranged, preferably on the right hand of the 
washing-up bowl, for most workers find it 
easiest to work from right to left, and to 
have the draining-board or tray on their left. 























Rubber gloves protect the hands 
whilst washing-up 


ment? The solution of the prob 
lem is obvy iously that washing-up, 
in common 
With every 
other house 
hold task, be 
comes ease! 
if we set about 
it in the right 
way, and if 





A rubber force- 

cup will quickly 

clear a clogged 
sink-pipe 


Rubber - edged 
plate - scrapers 
should be used 
to remove 
grease and par- 


ticles of food 
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If saucepans, casseroles and other cook- 
ing pots are to be washed up they should 
be put to soak directly after use. This 
prevents particles of food from sticking to 
them and makes them easier to clean 

The most important item for washing-up 
in comfort is plenty of hot water. Nowadays 
many houses have a constant hot-water 
supply, and this, of course, helps to solve 
the washing-up problem. For a constant 
supply a coke-fired boiler is a great con- 
venience, for it burns fuel economically and 
also burns up all household rubbish. 


Economical Hot Water 

Failing this, a small gas geyser fixed 
over or near the kitchen sink is an economi- 
cal way of getting hot water quickly. For 
the washing-up of a small household a 
kettleful of water can be boiled on a gas 
ring, but this is not an economical method 
when you have to wash up for a large party. 
Really hot water and plenty of it makes the 
task of washing-up much less arduous. It 
should also be softened if hard by the addi- 
tion of a small nugget of washing soda, 
which quickly “cuts” the grease. An 
alternative is a teaspoonful of borax, which 
softens the water and does not roughen the 
hands in the same way that soda does 

The question of the sink is usually settled 
by architect and builder long before the 
housewife has a say in the matter, If she 
could choose, she would, of course, prefer a 





A folded metal plate-drainer that can also stand on 


the hot-plate 


porcelain or glazed earthenware sink of deep 
type and with two compartments, so that she 
can wash-up in one and rinse in the other. 
In one modern type of sink there are no taps 
to turn, but the water flows from a tap over 
the sink when one or both of the small 








pedal-like buttons in the floor in front of the 
sink are pressed by the feet. Either hot 
or cold water, or a convenient mixture of 
both, flows according to which button is 
pressed, and both hands remain free, 

The sink should be placed in a good 
light, for many accidents and breakages 
occur when such work is done in the dark 
The height of the sink is important, for if 
too high it is difficult to avoid breakages, 





A wire-bristled or loofah brush is 
best for pots and pans 


and if too low it leads to backache. Th 
best way to regulate it is either to place a 
board under the washing-up bow! to raise 
it, or if the washer is short of stature she 
can stand on a thick fibre or thin wood mat 

The shallow sink neces 


sitates the use of a bowl 
If the hot-water supply is 
limited, the bowl must 
not be too big, and the 
choice of materials lies 


between aluminium, tin, 
enamel or papier maché 
The latter is very nice 
when washing-up fragile 
articles, glassware, et 


The path of the washer 


up is smoothed when sult 
able labour-saving de 
vices are used Rubber 


gloves protect the hands, 
and if they fit well do no 
make the fingers “all 
thumbs.” If a little cold 
cream is pressed round and under the nail 

and the hands powdered with a li 
French chalk before donning the gloves, 


hands need not suffer even after a big 





of washing-up. 
The choice of a mop is important, and 
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(Above) 


A mop with a soap-saving 


device behind the head 



















A rubber- 
headed mop 


(Left j 
A detachable mop-handle 


is most satis- is very useful 


factory for 


glassware 


Here is a little device 
for cleaning between the 
prongs of forks 


A soap-saver is an 
economy, for inside 
of the saver can be 
used small scraps of 


soap 
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there are different types to suit the task on 
hand. For example, for scouring pots and 
pans a mop with stiff wire bristles or a head 
of fine drawn wire is excellent. For 
casseroles, etc., a mop with a loofah head 
is serviceable. For china and ware gener- 
ally a tow-headed mop is best, and for 
glassware, jugs, lamp chimneys and de- 
canters a mop with a rubber head is soft 
and yet efficient. 


A Little Soap 

Many people use a little soap when wash- 
ing-up, either in the form of flakes or, more 
economically, in a soap saver. Little odd 
scraps of soap that would otherwise be 
wasted can be put into the soap saver. The 
latter is then stirred about in the washing- 
up water until a soapy lather is formed. 
In one useful kind of mop there is a little 
perforated receptacle for soap just beneath 
the head. When the mop is in use the soapy 
water percolates through the mop and facili- 
tates washing-up. 

It is also possible to get detachable mop- 
handles, consisting of two slats of wood. 
[he cloth, sponge or piece of loofah are 
placed between the pieces of wood, and held 
securely in place by a metal ring. This is 
an economy, for when the mop head is worn 
out a new one can be used with the same 
handles. For cleaning between the prongs 
of forks there is a useful little device which 
consists of tow strands stretched on a small 
metal frame. 

The draining-board is another important 
item when washing-up is in progress. The 





most convenient arrangement is a double 
draining-board, one on either side of the 
sink and made of greaseproof teak. An 
alternative is a clip-on folding draining- 
board, which can be put on one side when 
not actually in use. There is also a very 
useful collapsible metal drainer that can 
also stand on the hot-plate when plates are 
to be warmed, and yet other draining-boards 
are in the form of portable trays. A plate 
rack over the sink saves time and trouble 
when washing-up, The plates and dishes 
can be placed in it directly after rinsing; 
they dry without the aid of a kitchen cloth, 
and only need polishing before use. , 


Tke Washing-up Machine 

The merits of the washing-up machine do 
not as yet commend themselves to the aver- 
age British housewife, although our Ameri- 
can cousins use them freely. These are 
either hand-worked or worked by electricity. 
The small type are worked from the ordi- 
nary current, and larger ones by power. In 
each case the articles are packed in a kind 
of wire basket, and placed in the machine 
together with hot water and soap powder 
The water is agitated over the articles by a 
kind of paddle or spray, then fresh water is 
used to rinse, and the wire basket is lifted 
out and the articles in it allowed to drain 
dry. 

For a large ménage a washing-up machine 
is undoubtedly a labour saver, but in a 
smaller family the task of washing-up 





satisfactorily simplified by the intelligent use 


of less costly labour-saving device 
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Simplicity in Furnishing 
My Lady’s Toilet Table 
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Problem 
Pages 


A Question of Religion 
ROM “Damaris” comes a letter which 
I print in full, knowing that it will 
interest many. She writes: 


“T want to tell you how I enjoy reading your 
‘Problem Pages’ in THE Quiver. I wonder 
if you would give me your opinion on a subject 
which I have thoug’t about a good deal lately ? 

“Do you think it would be right and sensible 
for a girl whose religion is everything to her to 
marry a man who has very little religion and 
who never goes to church, if she loves him very 
much and he loves her in the same way? Do 
you think that the girl should hope to bring her 
husband to a better way of thinking after they 
are married, for God does use such humble 
agents to help those who are outside into His 
kingdom, does He not? Of course it is a risky 
thing to do, even if the man is perfectly good 
and kind in other ways and has known the girl 
for a long time, and it must be terrible for a 
wife to have a husband who thinks things, even 
if he does not say them, about religion which 
she does not agree with and which hurt and 
perhaps make her ashamed. I feel somehow that 
in a perfect married life such a barrier should 
not exist, but it is not always possible to have 
everything, and perhaps you will think that 
such a union could be happy. I should very 
much like to see your answer in THE QUIVER, 
and | know that it will be a good, sensible and 
practical one from what I have read month after 
month in the ‘ Problem Pages.’ ” 


I think that, in such cases, so much de- 
pends on whether the man’s attitude is one 
toleration or of cynical 
antagonism. Frankly, I should say that if 
this man sneers at religion, if he holds it 
lightly, and adopts a superior tone to those 
to whom belief in God is the most precious 
thing in life, I see no prospect of happiness 
at all for either of husband or wife. The 
position, too, would com- 
plicated if there were children whom the 
wife would naturally wish to bring up in a 
religious atmosphere. 

But I rather gather that in this case the 
man is simply indifferent, that he probably 
respects the religious ideals of others, and 
that, although he may not admit to a belief 
in God, he may have a good deal more un- 


of respectful 


become most 


conscious Christianity in his character than 
many professing Christians. If my view of 


his characte is accurate, ‘“Damaris,” 
I think you can happily marry the 
man you _ love. It is seldom, indeed 
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A Widower’s Problem—Enter- 
taining— Marriage Disagreements 


By Barbara Dane 


that two human beings can find them- 
selves matched in every point, and a 
genuine love on either side is, after all, 
the thing that matters. Remember, if this 
man really loves you, he will not hurt you 
by futile arguments or by cheap references 
to your religion, and it is certain that if 
ever religion comes to mean anything to 
him it will be not because of any propa- 
ganda of the mouth, but by the shining 
example of a gracious and religious life. 
If you can each respect the view-point of 
the other and not engage in. arguments, 
you ought to be happy. But there would be 
no happiness for you were you to be con- 
stantly wounded by slighting references to 
things you hold dear, and none for the man 
if he were to be irritated by constant appeals 
to go to church or to give up his views. 


A Widower’s Problem 

“J. P.” writes to me from the Midlands 
on a question which is worrying him 
greatly. He says: 


“Seven years ago my wife died, leaving me 
with three children, two girls and a boy. I did 
not think, for a very long time after my dear 
wife’s death, that I should ever marry again, 
and my small family and myself have lived 
together very closely and very affectionately. I 
am now, however, only just over 40; my eldest 
girl 15, the youngest 13, while the boy is 16. 

‘*T realized that within a few years, in the 
natural course of events, our home will be broken 
up; my son will want to make his way in the 
world and my girls, I hope, will marry. 

“My problem is that I have become greatly 
attached to a woman whom I would like to ask 
to become my wife and so have a companion 
for my otherwise lonely middle years and old 
age. But I know without a doubt that my 
children would resent it greatly if I married 
again. It is not perhaps so much that they 
have very vivid memories of their mother, but 
that they are so devoted to me and our family 
life that it would upset them greatly to have it 
disturbed by the advent of a stranger. On the 
other hand, I do not feel I can ask the woman 
I care for, and who has met my children only 
occasionally, to wait indefinitely, or for such 
time as my youngsters are all grown up.” 


I appreciate how very difficult this 
problem is. Were the children much 
younger or much older it would be easier to 
find a solution. And then so much depends 
on the woman—perhaps almost everything 
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Some 


in such a case. women can win 
young hearts very easily, while other 
women, through shyness or jealousy or 
tactlessness, make enemies where they 
ought to make friends. But I would like 
to suggest that your girls certainly have 
come to a time of life when the sympathetic 
care of a woman they liked might be of the 
greatest value to them. It seems to me that 


your best plan is to introduce quite 
gradually the woman you love into your 
home circle. You will then have some 


opportunity of judging how she and your 
children are likely to get on together. A 
year would teach you much, and at the end 
of the time your children would be a little 
older, and the two eldest, at any rate, 
might be taken into your confidence and 
told of your desire to find a companion for 
the remaining years of your life. 

But I cannot advise you to break up a 
happy little family circle without a great 
deal of thought, and if you find that the 
woman for whom you care is unlikely to 
make your children happy, then I should 
ask her to wait for a little while until your 
boy and girls are the better able to depend 
on themselves. 

I wish I could help you, but in such cases 
so much depends on the temperaments and 
characters of every actor in a very human 
play that one can only advise with reserve, 
knowing all the time that had one a wider 
knowledge of the individuals affected one’s 
advice might be very different. 

Certainly, this is in a case in which you 
ought to act very slowly, and if the woman 
is of an understanding nature and really 
loves you I think she will be only too glad 
to help you in this difficult time of your life 


Another Problem of Love 


Sometimes I wonder if the greater propor- 
tion of life’s problems are not associated with 
the love of man for woman, and of woman 
for man. For here is another question of 
the kind which I am asked to answer 
what ought a young woman to do when she 
discovers that the man to whom she is en- 
gaged really cares for someone else, but 
has been too chivalrous to tell her so? 

This is what “Viola” writes: 


“I am engaged, and have been very happily 
engaged, until I found out quite recently that 
my fiancé believes he has made a mistake in ask 
ing me to be his wife, and regrets that he ever 
became engaged to me. But because he is the 
soul of honour he has never admitted the fact 
to me, and his attitude towards me is exactly 
the same as it always has been. I love him 





dearly ; we have very much in common, and ] 
had anticipated a very happy married life. It 
came as a great shock to me to learn that his 
affection is really centred on someone else. | 
feel that I cannot break off the engagement, and 
that perhaps this feeling of my fiancé’s is only 
transitory, and that in time he will care for me 
as much as ever he did. What ought I to do?’ 


Well, it seems to me that you ought at 
once to have the frankest possible talk with 
your fiancé on this matter, so important that 
it may affect your whole life And if you 
find that your misgivings have foundation, 
and that the man really cares for someone 
else, you must break off the engagement 
My dear, I know this will be very hard, 
perhaps so hard that you will not be able to 
do it. But what happiness could there be 
for you in a marriage which was entered 
into by your husband only from a ster 
sense of duty, and what I think would be 
very mistaken chivalry? Consider the 
wretched misery of a marriage in which the 
wife always doubted her husband's love, and 
came to a realization of the mistake she had 
made in marrying a man whose affections 
were elsewhere. 

There is this to be said, however. Men, 
even the dearest and the most honourable of 
them, do occasionally make mistakes. They 
sometimes mistake a very temporary attrac- 
tion for something more enduring, and it is 
possible that after a very frank talk the air 
may be cleared and your fiancé may per- 


i 
i 


haps, if his attraction elsewhere is really 
temporary, realize it as such 
But you must not take any risks. You 


should have this talk as soon as possible 
If you do not have it now it is bound to 
come after marriage, and then what cal 
either of you do? Believe me, I do feel 
very deeply for you, and I sincerely hope 
that you may yet be happy with the 
you love. 


man 


Work at Home 

1 am asked by a young 
prospects there are of making a living of 
typewriting at home. Well, for 
typewriting a very small living, I should 


woman what 


mediocre 


say, for so many women are engaged in 
this work. But I think there should be a 
very good demand for the services of a 
really competent and intelligent typist. | 
know that some time ago a friend of mine 
paid a fairly high fee to have her novel 


typewritten, and there were so many errors 
that she was afraid to send out the book to 
publishers. have such bad 


Some authors 


handwriting that it is very necessary that 
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Headaches, Dullness -. 
Bad taste, no appetite ~ 
Skin blemishes 

Have their source 
In neglected condition 
Of bowels 


Serious diseases 
May follow 
Continued neglect 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS 
Relieve constipation 
Remove skin blemishes 
Cleanse the tongue 


Avert danger 
By taking 
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Jam will evaporate 
during storage. 


To lessen the risk of 
our Jams reaching 
you short weight 
through evaporation 
we fill into the jars 
every year hundreds 
of thousands of Ibs. 
more Jam than we 
actually charge for. 
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absolute purity and 


FULL VALUE 
for your money. 


The extreme care used in our 
fruit selection alone costs at 
least 4d. per Ib. more than it 
need if we were less particular. 


” No pulp—no preservatives 


—no glucose—no colouring 
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Modern scientific laboratories— 
modern machinery—the latest 
packing methods, and our vast 
resources, which give us the pick 
of the fruit and sugar markets, 
enable us to make 100% standard 
for purity and quality. 
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a typist should have sufficient education to 
know when a word should be spelt with a 
capital letter and when without, and when 
a comma is really meant to be a full stop. 

But it is always a difficult thing to build 
up a good connexion quickly. It means 
very often advertising, but still more often 
the recommendations from clients who 
appreciate good work done. A first-class 
typist, however, once she becomes known 
should be able at home to make a fair living 
all the year round, but if she intends to 
type literary work she should have an in- 
stinctive appreciation of good English, so 
that when the author’s writing is almost 
illegible she will have some idea by context 
of what he meant to say, 


Clothes for a Tour Abroad 

I am asked for advice about clothes by 
“Lucy,” who intends making a tour of a 
month in the chief cities of Italy, but who 
wishes, if possible, to get all her belongings 
into a suit-case. This should not be impos- 
sible. Laundry work is done quickly and 
well in most towns abroad, so that it is not 
necessary to take a very large supply of 
under-linen. A woollen stockinette dress is 
the most comfortable -thing to wear when 


travelling, for it does not crush or get out. 


of shape; it can be worn in the streets 
without a coat, whereas a skirt and jumper 
always look a little slovenly, I think. 
Dresses for warm weather should be made 
of some uncrushable material, for cotton 
frocks get soiled and crushed so soon, and 
suffer from constant packing and unpack- 
ing. For long train journeys a little 
attaché case packed with eau-de-Cologne, a 
towel, face cream and powder, and a flask 
of some mineral water is often a godsend. 
On a long journey through the night which 
I once made in Italy I noticed one English- 
woman wearing a loosely fitting little 
boudoir cap, evidently home made, in 
pretty silk. It struck me as being an excel- 
lent idea, much more comfortable than a 
scarf or hat. And a good thing is always 
to use a suit-case which will allow a little 
room when everything is packed for the in- 
evitable souvenirs which one buys in 
foreign countries with so much joy, and 
which are often rather a trial on the home- 
ward journey. 


More Requests for Friends 

My post very frequently brings me letters, 
some of them rather pathetic, for the names 
of men who would like to correspond with 
I think I ought to repeat that 


the writers. 
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PROBLEM PAGES 


I very seldom get a request from a man to 
be put into touch with a woman corre- 
spondent, and that when I get letters say- 
ing: “Please put me in touch with some 
lonely man,” I can very rarely accede. A 
point against my acceding, even when I can, 
is that I seldom hear of the success or 
otherwise of friendships which have been 
made through this column, and it would 
interest me greatly to know, in cases where 
I have introduced people to each other, if 
a happy friendship has resulted, 


Who Should Give Way ? 

I suppose the chief cause of all disagree- 
ments between married people is a clash of 
wills. Yours, “Lucy,” is not the unusual 
problem that you imagine it to be. And 
the stronger the personalities the more severe 
the clash. I think that you and your hus- 
band should try to come to some form of 
agreement on essential matters; it is pitiful 
that you should have so many distressing 
disagreements. 

But can you not allow your husband a 
little more liberty in trivial things? It does 
seem to me so absurd that you should be 
annoyed because your husband likes a vege- 
tarian diet and you prefer meat? I am 
very sure that if this were someone else’s 
problem you would be able to laugh at it 
and recall the old rhyme about Jack Sprat. 
Even if, as you put it, it is only a “fad,” 
well, let your husband have his fad. It is 
very harmless. Tens of hundreds of men 
and women keep fit on a meatless diet, and 
very few people, I imagine, would be sur- 
prised or specially interested to find some 
vegetarian dishes on your table when they 
came to dine. All the little things which 
you find annoying in your husband you 
should take for what they are worth—mere 
trivialities, and not allow them to colour 
your mind so that you have a perpetual sense 
of grievance. I find it very salutary my- 
self when I am conscious of my irritation 
with others to reflect that probably they find 
me just as irritating. Very few people, even 
husbands, intend to irritate, and when you 
realize that the sting has gone and you can 
afford to laugh. I am afraid you will find 
me a little unsympathetic, but I want to 
brace you up, and get you away from the 
little annoyances into a clearer, more whole- 
some atmosphere. 





Too Much Entertaining 

An ambitious young hostess, who writes 
to me about her entertaining difficulties, 
appears to have made the all too-common 
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mistake of supposing that her guests prefer 
her food to her company. 

I have often spent a couple of hours in 
the flats of bachelor women friends who were 
able to offer me only the very simplest fare 
—the kind of meal which can be prepared 
quickly and without fuss and fatigue; and 
I have enjoyed myself and regretted the 
quick passing of the evening. Again, I 
have had dinner with young married people 
in whose home I was given an admirable 
meal. But the hostess! Often tired, worn 
out, dull, absent-minded! Why? Because 
the day was spent in thinking of and in pre- 
paring the dinner, and when dinner-time came 
she was tired out, had lost her vivacity, and 
was utterly unable to entertain her guests 
with her company—only with her food. 

Servant difficulties are so generally under- 
stood to-day that no one expects an elaborate 
meal. Is there anyone who would not pre- 
fer cold beef and salad and the company of 
an interesting, companionable and lively 
woman to a seven-course dinner and a tired, 
silent hostess ? 

My perplexed young friend should give 
only such dinners as can be managed with- 
out worry and fatigue; she will then be able 
to enjoy them herself, and everyone else 
will enjoy them, too. 


The Repair Shop 

Perhaps, “Eva,” you might like to follow 
the example of a young widow I know who 
had to earn a living and yet be at home 
to keep an eye on things. In a busy suburb 
of a provincial town she has opened what 
she calls “The Repair Shop.” The shop is 
simply two rooms in a small house on a 
main road, but this enterprising woman 
has already made it pay because she does 
for busy people all the little things they find 
so difficult to do for themselves. She does 
not undertake dressmaking, but she _ will 
put new tops on jumper skirts, shorten or 
lengthen a dress, wash fragile underlinen 
darn stockings, repair clothing, and so on, 








and as she required no capital she has been 
able to add considerably to her small income 
from the beginning. 1 should say that in a 
large London suburb, or anywhere in central 
London where there is a residential popu. 
lation, a little enterprise of this nature would 
have a great chance of success. I know 
how difficult I find it to get such little ser- 
vices done quickly, and as we all get busier 
and busier every day we bless those rare 
women who make a business of looking to 
our needs, 


Town or Country ? 

I think my readers will be interested 
this letter 
Wiltshire : 

“I felt I must write to you and tell you 
my experience of the cost of living in the 
country. I find that it is much cheaper than 
in town. My sister and I have an income 
of £160 a year, and on that we live and 
enjoy ourselves quite well. Our five-roomed 
cottage and nice garden costs us £20 a year, 
rates £6. 
the way of accommodation in a town for 
that? 

“T work the garden entirely myself, and 
5s. worth of seeds gives me an ample supply 
of vegetables all the year round. With the 
fruit we make jam. We have been buying 
eggs for the last cousle of months—real 
new-laid for a shilling a dozen, while in a 
big town only fourteen miles away they were 
ts. 6d. 


from a correspondent living in 


What could one possibly get in 


per doz. 

“One does not stagnate nowadays in the 
country. We have 
great boon papers, and 
books. In fact, I have found that country 
folk are often better up in topics of the day 
than town folk. I would vote every time 
for a country life. I am so fond of it that 
perhaps I am _ prejudiced 
sister, who prefers town life in many ways 


village institutions—a 
wireless, daily 


However, my 


has come to the conclusion that we can live 


far more comfortably on our income where 


” 


we are. 


























“In Praise of PHOSFERINE” 








Mr. M. GOODMAN rites :— 


‘é 


Y business carries me all over the United Kingdom, from 
John-o’-Groats to Land’s End. I am incessantly on the 
road, and some days I do as much as 200 to 300 miles. 

I can assure you it would tax the endurance of the most robust 

individual, and even on me it was beginning to tell, until I was 

advised by a friend to try Phosferine. I cannot speak too highly 
of its properties as a tonic in every way. I am sure that were it 
not for Phosferine my vitality would have broken up long ago. 

At the end of June last I purchased a new car, and in exactly 

eighteen weeks my speedometer showed that I had done 10,586 miles. 

You can imagine that driving needs great vitality and endurance. 

I again assert that I attribute my great staying powers to the 

taking of Phosferine.” 

(Gloucester House, 19, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. April 16th, 1926.) 

From the very first day you take PHOSFERINE you will 
gain new confidence, new life, new endurance. It makes you eat 


better, and sleep better, and you will-.look as fit as you feel. 
Phosferine is given with equally good results to the children. 


PHOSFERIN 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS FOR 


Influenza Exhaustion Mental Exhaustion Faintness Malaria 
Debility Neuralgia Loss of Appetite Brain Fag Rheumatism 
Indigestion Maternity Weakness Lassitude Anzmia Headache 
Sleeplessness Weak Digestion Neuritis Nerve Shock Sciatica 


From Chemists. Liquid and Tablets. The 3/- size contains nearly four times the a | anor 
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Inexpensive — 

convenient to carry— 

they contain the chocolates 
with delicious centres— 

in good variety — 

full weight, too,— 

and full value. 


(adburys 


<ING GEORGE 
mre.  “lb.Cartons seer 
REGATTA 
9° 1/- 


See THE Name “Cadbury” on Every PIECE OF CHOCOLATE 
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Romance of a Down-town Church 


Y DEAR READERS, — Doubtless 
Mes: of you have read or heard from 

ime to time of the wonderful work 
of the West Ham Central Mission, at 409 
Barking Road, E.13, where the Christ-like 
activities of the Rev. R. Rowntree Clifford, 
his wife ‘‘ Sister Hettie,” and a devoted 
band of workers, by the blessing of God, 
have literally made the wilderness to 
blossom as the rose. 

A perusal of the report issued on the cele- 
bration of the 21st anniversary of the church 
treads like the romance of the New Hebrides 
Mission of Dr. Paton, which was wont to 
thrill me in the days of my youth. Out of 
curiosity I counted the long list of depart- 
ments chronicled, and found there were no 
fewer than twenty-nine, all in good working 
order and carried on with the utmost en- 
thusiasm, not only on the part of the 
workers, but on that of the many members, 
old, young and middle-aged, for whom they 
have been beneficently organized. 

“The history of this down-town church, 
with its remarkable developments, is a chal- 
lenge to much of the present-day criticism 
of the empty Church, and is a magnificent 
demonstration of the supreme qualities 


which she possesses to heal the multitude 
in the 
its founder, who launched this 
and daring adventure as a result of a vision 
springing from the realization of the want 
and suffering of the winter of 1904-5. 


words of 
enterprise 


and cleanse the lepers,” 














Contributions for funds should be 
sent to Miss Helen Greig Souter, The 
Quiver Office, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C.4, cheques made payable 
to Cassell & Co., Ltd. In the case of 
parcels of all kinds, please write to 
Miss Souter for an address to which 
to send them. 
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He had no earthly resources whatever, 
the church was miserably poor, but he be- 
lieved God was his ally, and never once 
during the travail and triumphs of the years 
has He failed His servants. Their supreme 
aim is the redemption of souls, and they 
are convinced from experience that there is 
no other remedy save the Gospel for the 
ills and wrongs of this sad world of ours. 

This scheme naturally includes the heal- 
ing and helping of the multitude in every 
possible way, but each avenue of service 
leads to the Cross, the oft-told tale of which 
draws enormous crowds to services and 
meetings, so that the entire organization 
throbs with vitality and hums with varied 
humanity. It was well said by a sym- 
pathizer that a mission of this description 
is a national safety valve, and it will be a 
sorry day for this country if ever there is a 
C3 East London without God and without 
hope. 

There are very many interesting features 
of the work which I should like to relate, 
such as the splendid peal of bells which 
call the worshippers to prayer, and on 
which are engraved “The Unknown 
Warrior,” in memory of the men of West 
Ham, “Prince Maurice of Battenberg,” and 
many well- and little-known names of those 
who so freely poured out the red wine of 
their youth for the sake of king and home. 
Lack of space, however, forbids, and I must 
concentrate on the work amongst the 
mothers, the children and the dear old 
people. 


A Day’s Outing for Mothers 

The lot of most East-enders is terribly 
hard, but the hardest load is carried by the 
mothers, whose overcrowded cradles meaz 
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that they are always on duty “from early 
morn till dewy on Saturday and 
Sunday, the last the hardest of the seven. 
Bank Holidays only mean a passing glimpse 
of others setting off for enjoyment whilst 
they toil on. 

Mrs. -Clifford, in the course of an appeal 
fora day’s outing for the 2,000 mothers of 
the mission, writes : 

“Imagine 365 days in the same noisy 
street, amid the same ugly dwellings, en- 
gaged in the same ceaseless round. And 
yet with what capacity for enjoyment, and 
with what need of refreshment! Even one 
single-day out, and what a change is 





eve,” 


wrought! Just a cup of tea prepared and 
served, and what lavish thanks are re- 
ceived ! 





in the lives of women! It is sympathy and 
understanding women need, and it is the 
sympathy and understanding of the other 
woman. Any sum, from ss. to £5 or {£50 
or £500, or even more, could always be well 
spent down East in helping mothers and 
their little ones.” 

The Welfare Work includes a hospital for 
mothers and babies and a beautiful Home 
at Child Haven, where the delicate little 
ones, unfit for the stuffy home, the noisy 
street, the crowded and not ill 
enough for the hospital, are sent to recruit 
Hundreds of little folks have been nursed 
back to life and health in this paradise, and 
it is a splendid tribute to the care bestowed 


school, 








The Sitting-room—" Rest-a-While " 


“But this season two facts militate against 
us. First the added poverty, making self 
help practically nil. Secondly, the huge 
numbers—over 2,000 women. Does anvone 
see a way through—a way out? United 
action on the part of many women would 
accomplish marvels. If every well-placed, 
happy woman would adopt, for one day, 
one ill-placed, sad woman, and give her a 
glimpse of heaven, seaside or country, with 
a meal prepared and leisure to partake of 
it, without the necessity of sharing it 
sharing it until for her own part nothing is 


left, what a difference would be wrought 


upon them when, in five years, not one 
broken blossom has been lost. Otherwise, 
all too soon, they 
would have found a 
tiny grave in_ the 
great, grim ceme- 
teries of the East 
End. 
No boy or girl, 
tainted with con 


sumption oT any 
disease, is” sent 
until quite 
and yet £50, 
of £5 


endow a 


other 
home 





cured; 
or ten giits 
each, will 
cot for a year and en 
able the 


carry on, 


organizers to 
although 


f 


a large sum of 
mone} is also wr 
gently required fot 
extension 

Many a _ childless 


an ach 
ing void in her heart 
for the joys of mater 
nity might 
ease her pain 
a fuller life by adopting one o! 
these little ones in hospital and giving him 


health and 


woman, with 





denied, 

own 
and enjoy 
and 


or her a chance of life 


happiness 


Rest-a-while 

The housing problem, acute everywhere, 
is doubly so in that neighbourhood, and 
nearly twenty years Mr. and Mrs 
Rowntree Clifford sought to solve it for a 
number of poor old people by acquiring two 
houses in Barking Road and letting them 
live there rent free. 

Some time ago the kindly metallic sym 


ago 
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SHORT TRIAL of Mellin’s Food affords 
convincing proof that it is the right food for 
babies deprived of mother’s milk. 
Samples and descriptive booklet forwarded postage 
free on receipt of 6d. in stamps. Particulars of a 
unique and interesting “ Progress Book” will also 
be sent you. 


is Mellins food 


Baby pe of Wembley. MELLIN’S FOOD, Ltd., LONDON, S.E.15. 
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‘BLACKBIRD 
SELF-FILLER 


The “Blackbird” is not just “a cheap 
fountain pen ”’— it is the greatest pen 
value ever given. For many, such as 
Junior Clerks, Students, Shopkeepers 
and Collectors, the excellent “ Black- 
bird” Self-Filling Pen meets their 
needs efficiently and _ satisfactorily. 
Self-filling “ Blackbird ” - 7/6 
Non-Self-filling _,, - 6/- 
(Postage U.K. 3d. extra.) 


OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS 
Catalogue post free. 













“Swan” Ink 
—the best 
for all pens. 


Masiz, Topp & Co., Ltp., Swan House, 133 & 
135, Oxford Street, London, W.1. Branches : 
79, High Holborn, W.C.1; Cheapside, E.C.2, 
95, Regent Street, W.1; and at 3, Exchange 
Street, Manchester; Paris, Brussels, Zurich, 
Barcelona, Sydney, Cape Town, 
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IF A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE— 


THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, 


Vincent Square, Westminster, 
saves much suffering and later expense by treating the trouble at the beginning. 


SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES: 


President - H.R.H, PRINCESS MARY VISCOUNTESS LASCELLES 
Chairman . ° - J. GOMER BERRY, Esq. 

Treasurer - ROBERT MOND, Esq. 

Medical Director - ERIC PRITCHARD, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.P. 


THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER 



































THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 





pathy of a friend of the mission, who gave a 
gift of £2,e00, rendered it possible for Mrs. 
Clifford to materialize her dream of a better 
Home for old women, and enabled her to 
transform two ugly shops next door almost 
to the church into a delightful eventide 
resting-place, which, outside and in, is an 
oasis in the sur- 
rounding dreary 
desert. The ac- 
commodation 
consists of twelve 
simple bedrooms, 


each quite pri- 
vate and fitted 
with electric 
light. The sit- 


ting - room is 
very cheerful and 
comfy, with nice 
chairs and_has- 
socks. The food 
is nicely cooked 
and served in the 
dining-room, and 
on the ground 
floor is a room 
with hot and cold 
water basins, 
where “Granny ” 
may wash _ her 
“hankies” and 
her stockings, if she has a mind to, or may 
make herself a cup of tea and a slice of 
toast, when she takes the fancy, at odd 
times. 

A veranda at the back overlooks a beauti- 
ful lawn, etc., so that the Home justifies 
one old lady’s remark : “ This is Heaven.” 

The one qualification is need, and old age 
pensioners hand over 7s. 6d. weekly to the 
Sister in charge, who provides all their 
wants, and the Mission makes good the 
balance. 

A house of the same character is badly 
needed for old men. 


Ways of Helping 

By working. Ladies, who at their own 
cost can live and work there one or more 
days a week, or full time, will receive a 
cordial welcome. 

By sending money. No gift too large, no 
gift too small to send. Legacies may be 
left by those who cannot give their money 
NOW. 

By sending clothes. New and old, boots, 
blankets, bedding, household goods, etc. 
By sending food stuffs. 








By sending flowers, toys, etc. 

By sending hospital letters, convalescent 
home letters, surgical aid letters, old linen, 
bandages, dressings, babies’ outfits, bottles, 
prams, push-chairs, bath-chairs, etc. 

By holding working meetings or sales of 
work in your home or church. 
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The Close of Day at Child Haven 


By placing one of the collecting boxes in 
your home. 

By inviting a minister or a sister to draw- 
ing-room meetings, to working meetings, or 
to church services and meetings. 

Parcels should be addressed to Mrs. R. 
Rowntree Clifford (Sister Hettie), The In- 
stitute, 1 Tabernacle Avenue, London, E.13. 

I shall be delighted to pass on any sub- 
scriptions from QUIVER readers and helpers 
to the Rev. R. Rowntree Clifford. 


“ A Musical Crank” 
The following extract from a letter tells 
its own tale: 


“I have been inspired by your article in the 
last QUIVER to write. I am a seaman, and what 
some people would call a ‘a musical crank.’ I 
love music, and it is my one ambition to give 
up the sea and have a trial at getting up the 


ladder of fame. I play five stringed instru- 
ments, violin, mandoline, guitar, banjo, and 
ukelele. 


“Owing to a long spell of unemployment and 
sickness I was compelled to part with all my 
instruments. Lately I have been fired with a 


burning desire to carry on my study of the 
violin, but it is no easy matter to find a cheap 


fiddle. 


I would be greatly obliged if some of 
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the well-off readers of THE QuIvER, who pos- 
sess a violin which they no longer require, or 
any of Kreisler’s music, would kindly let me 
have them. 1 have seen such things thrown 
away as rubbish by people who were not aware 
of the many hours of happiness which they 
would bring to some ‘ castaway.’ P.S.—Do not 
send money. I only want a fiddle which no one 
else requires.” 

I do hope someone who reads the above 
will be good enough to satisfy this man’s 
very laudable desire. 


“Dig Me a Grave” 

My correspondence is usually a very 
mixed one, but the contrast between the 
above and another begging for help to buy 
a grave so that two devoted women who 
have lived the best part of their lives to- 
gether should not be divided in death struck 
me as being very marked indeed. 

The younger one, after many years of 
suffering and helplessness, has passed away 
to “where beyond earth’s voices there is 
peace”; the other, far from strong and over 
seventy years of age, is left behind, sad, 
lonely, very poor and frail, having well- 
nigh exhausted her strength in caring for 
the invalid and striving to keep a home 
together. 

I was only able to do a very little, much 
to my regret, as my funds were at their 
lowest ebb, but perhaps later on, with your 
kind assistance, we may manage to brighten 
the eventide of the survivor. 


Something to Read 

Instead of tossing aside that magazine or 
cheap book which has afforded you pleasure 
during the holiday season, please send me 
a post card for an address, as quite a 
number of invalids and others are finding 
time hang heavy on their hands because 
they have nothing to read. I have an appli- 
cation for QUIVERS and also for Punch and 
the better-class magazines from one who 
herself has written for the press. 


Still Wanted 

I have many inquiries for clothes and 
boots for men and women, and underwear 
for women and children. One kind helper 
sent six pairs of small shoes and slippers, 
and these have given much pleasure and 
comfort to several, whose understandings 
are tiny and neat, like Barrie’s Cinderella. 





Gifts of Glothing, Reading Matter 
Letters, etc. ‘ 

I have to acknowledge with grateful 
thanks kind help received from the follow. 
ing: Mrs. McNeill, Mrs. C. Finchley, Miss 
Lawson, Miss Dodd, Mrs. Watson, Miss 
Helyar, Miss B. M. Le Grys, Miss Stephen. 
son Browne, Miss Down, Miss L. A. Phillips, 
Miss Musgrave, Miss Farey, Mrs. Dew, 
the Misses Peddie, etc. 


SOS Fund.—A. B. M., £1; Miss M. 

Jackson, £3; M. B. Statter, 10s.; Mother 
and Daughter, £2; Anon, £1; Miss K. M., 
Kenyon, 10s.; ‘‘ Cotham,’’ 10s.; S. Toon, 10s.; 
Miss G. E. Sutton, 10s. 6d.; E. B., 
‘* Tithe,” 108.; Anon, £3; M. G. S., 
Thankoffering, £5; Anon, Glasgow, 15s.; 
E. Poole, £1; Mrs. N. M. Jackson, 10s.; 
Mrs. Mogg, £2; Miss F. Vernall, 5s.; Mis 
Joan Hort, 8s.; “Sympathizer,” Nottingham, 
Zt gs.; Mrs. E. M. Nichols, 10s.; Mrs. A. 
Atkinson, 1os.; Miss F. E. Kirke, 10s.; Miss 
Mills, £10; Misses A. and M. Scott, £2; Miss 
K. Richardson, £1; A Reader, 5s.; Mrs. Fernie, 
1s.; Mrs. C. W. Parkes, £1 10s.; Miss E 
Sheel, 10s.; Mrs. E. E. Hamilton, £5; Mrs 
C. N. Watson, £1; Mr. E. Warren Smith 53.; 
“Lover of Little Children,” 3s.; Miss J. Win 
bolt, 1s.; Mr. and Mrs. Cooper, tos.; Miss M. 
Hazlett, £2; Miss M. C. Hamilton, 5s.; A 
Reader, 2s.; P. A. Fletcher, £3 3s.; E. Bartlett, 
£1; “Murrey,’’ 2s.; Miss M. Vernall, ss. ; Mrs. 
Stewart, s5s.; Anon, ss.; Mrs. Gowing, £3; 
“G. P. K.,” £2 as.; Miss A. Dickie, ss.; G. D. 
Cocksedge, £5; E. Kislingbury, 1os.; Miss N. 
Seymour, 1os.; Miss A. G. Holm, 5s.; Mrs. 
A. M. Barnett, ss.; Mrs. A. E. Wade, 55.; 
Miss E. M. Hunt, 10s.; “M.P.,” 10s.; Miss 
E. L. Wilson, £2; Mrs. A. Morris, ros.; M. K., 
gs.; E. Rose, 3s.; U. D. C., §s.; Miss A. 
McClelland, <ss.; Miss K. Le Page, as. 6d. 

Reedham Orphange.—P. A. Fletcher, £1 15. 

Dr. Barnardo's Homes. The Misses Ord 
Young, 2s. 6d.; P. A. Fletcher, /1 15s. 

British Home jor Incurables.—A Friend, £1; 
“In Loving Memory,” Brighton, as. 6d. 
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It would be a great assistance to me, 
when those who offer parcels of clothing, or 
ask for same, or shoes, if they would be kind 
enough to give details and sizes, so that 


they may be sent to the quarter where they 
will best suit and be of most service. 

Will correspondents kindly sign their 
names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs. or 
Miss, or any other title, in order to assist 
us in sending an accurate acknowledgment? 


Yours sincerely, 


HELEN GREIG SOUTER. 
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Painful Skin 


Trouble 


No matter how long you may have suffered, you will find 
Germolene an absolute cure for ulcerated leg wounds. The 
first application brings relief, and healing commences imme- 
diately. Keep Germolene handy for all skin accidents. 


Remarkable cure 


after eight 


years of suffering 


Mrs. Martha Cannons, of 3. Rains- 
combe Terrace, Bath Road, Devizes, 
suffered for eight years from an ulcerated 
ankle, which was so painful and swollen 
that she could not get about. Treatment 
brought no relief until, through a friend’s 
advice, she used Germolene. The first 
dressing was so soothing that she con- 
tinued the treatment and now she is 
absolutely cured. 


Use Germolene for 


Eczema Itching Ringworm 
Psoriasis Ulcers Sunburn 
Rashes Cuts and Burns Heat Rash 
Piles Skin Eruptions Pimples 


And all Cut, Bruised, Itching, or 
Uleerated Surfaces. 














Germolene 
Aseptic Soap 
Purifies & Protects 
the Skin. 


Of all Chemists, 1/- per 


Tablet. 





SOOTHES AT A TOUCH! 


IIOME PRICES: 1/3 and 3/-. Of all Chemists and Stores. 





The Aseptic Skin Dressing 
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GELATINE 


REQUIRES NO SOAKING 


Dissolves instantly in warm water 


FOR MAKING THE DAINTIEST JELLIES, 
CREAMS, BLANC-MANGES, RICH 
SOUPS, AND GLAZING COLD MEATS, 
COX’S GELATINE IS THE BEST 


Sold in Packets, 4/3, 2/4 & 1/3 
BY ALL HIGH-CLASS GROCERS 


Send for Sample and enclose 3d. in stamps to 


J. & G. COX, LIMITED 


(Dept. 1), CORCIE MILLS, EDINBURGH. 






































FOR HEALTH AND 
FIGURE 


No “— pa: 


made 
like he. best 

“Natural Ease” 
Model 2, here fig- 
ured. It is the 
omfort-corset per 
excellence, combi- 
ning style, fit and 
beauty of design 
with health Preser- 
vation and a {ree- 
dom in wear that 
can only be de- 
cribed as ideal, 


The Comfort Corset 
Made in soft, durable drill of 
finest quality, without steels, 
| but with 9-inch rust-proof busk 


—_— 


and rust-proof hook snd eye 
above rt | below for perfect 
fastening. Lacing is at the sides 
with free-running elastic lacing, 
| and the back is closed. Adjust- 


able shoulders’ ps regulate bust 


T height, and the usual suspenders 
\'| Ny | are fitted. As there is aotiee 


ame 



































to rust it can easily be wash: ed. In 
all sizes from 20 to 30 inch waist 


31 inch to 35 inch, Is. 6d. extra 


The Natural Ease Model 2 
Boneless Corset, 7/1 1 
Cash returned if not satistied. 


THE HEALTH CORSET CO. (Dept. 99) 
26-30, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 
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RELIEVES PREVENTS 


The Magic Drop 


DROP of “ Vapex” looks very small, but 
when placed on the handkerchief its effects 
are far-reaching. A single inhalation is suf. 
ficient to bathe all the complicated passages 
of nose and throat in an antiseptic atmosphere. 
*Vapex” grows stronger on exposure to air, 

and it is therefore very economical in use. 

Ali Chemisis, 2/- & 3/- Institution | ze, 12/- 
vole Makers SAS KERFOOT a. co, LID 
DSLEY VALE LANC v.6 





CG. BRANDAUER & 60'S 
CIRCULAR - POINTED PENS 


These Series of 
Pens Write as 
gant asa 
Lead Pencil— 
Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt, the 
points being rounded 
by a Special Process. 


Assorted Sample Boxes 9d., to 
be obtained from all Stationers. 


li eut of Stock, send 10bd. in Stamps direct 
to the Works, Birmingham. 
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TABLETS 
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“The Quiver” 
Parliament 


I print a selection of letters sent in reference to the article, “The 
Revolt of the Daughters,” in the July number. A prize of One Guinea 
has been sent to the writer of the first:— 


The first criticism I would make is that the 
title of the article, ‘‘The Revolt of the 
Daughters,”’ is far too sweeping. There are, of 
course, many daughters in revolt; but the fact 
is that the majority are not, if they were there 
would be no sale at all for such idealistic maga- 
zines as THE QuiIvEeR. The “ revolting ” type of 
young woman (revolting in more senses than 
one) looks with scorn upon such papers. The same 
criticism applies to the article as a whole; 
granted the writer’s admissions, the article 
leaves the impression that most of the young 
women of to-day are in revolt and express their 
revolt in objectionable ways. But for one girl 
who scorns her parents, turns her back upon the 
church, reverses all the family traditions, smokes 
cigarettes, drinks cocktails, and uses bad 
language, there are ten who do none of these 
things; indeed, when one considers the large 
freedom of the modern girl as compared with 
the restraints that were imposed on her grand- 
mother, one is amazed that so few have broken 
all bounds. Undoubtedly there are many young 
colts frisking about the world just now, quite 
innocent of the fact that they cannot frisk for 
ever and that sooner or later they will be 
broken in by the stern facts of life and by those 
laws of body, mind, and spirit, which have 
strange ways of vindicating themselves; but 
there are many more who have had the good 
sense to break themselves in, and to realize that 
there is no such thing as real freedom in this 
world, except for those who voluntarily place 
themselves under certain restraints which belong 
to individual and social well-being. 


Much to Give One Heart 


There is much to make one anxious, but 
there is also much to give one heart. Our busi- 
ness colleges, universities, domestic science 
schools, and gymnasia are full to overflowing 
with young women who are determined to make 
the most of their wider opportunities. An in- 
creasing number of these young women of the 
better-educated class are devoting themselves, 
not only to their own advancement, but to 
various forms of social service, such as settle- 
ment and welfare work, girl guides, and even 
through the church, and this, at a time when a 
girl’s chances of matrimony are less than they 
ever were, is all to the good. There is, in truth, 
no such thing as “the” modern girl; there are 
only many different types of modern girl who 
react to the modern situation in different ways, 
with a certain touch of modernity about them 
all which makes them different from their 
parents. One might just as well speak of ‘“ the 
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“ The Revolt of the 
Daughters ”’ 


Opinions from Readers 


modern man,’’ meaning the type of young 
waster who consorts with this ‘‘ free,’’ if not fast 
type of modern girl; but in such a case the 
injustice would be obvious. There are many 
kinds of modern young men. 

The late President Wilson once said: ‘‘ It is 
the object of a university to make young people 
as much unlike their parents as possible,’’ and 
one might say that that is one of the natural 
and desirable results of all development. Each 
generation takes its own way, discovers its own 
new interests, seeks its special way of managing 
its life, and so the world progresses. If, in the 
process, a certain proportion take a _ very 
dangerous turn, that is only to be expected ; the 
generation as a whole must not be castigated, 
but, as Seymour Hicks has said in his book 
‘* Difficulties,” ‘‘ The cigarette-smoking, cocktail- 
drinking, armpit-shaven, half-naked monstrosi- 
ties’ of to-day are ‘‘ Neither fish, flesh, fowl, 
nor real good woman.”’ There are tens of thou- 
sands of modern young women who are leading 
“godly, righteous, and sober lives” in the midst 
of temptations utterly unknown to their forbears, 
living to serve their day and generation with 
all their powers, and whose supreme com- 
plaint about life, never uttered in public but 
deeply felt in private, is that modern conditions 
are denying them that deepest satisfaction of a 
true woman’s heart, the joy of holding in their 
arms a child whom they can call their very 
own. 


Who is Responsible ? 


So far as your correspondent’s strictures are 
justified, I think it will be found that the 
majority of the “‘ revolting’? young women of 
to-day come from one of two classes of home: 
(1) Where the upbringing has been of a repress- 
ing, narrowly-religious kind, and the young 
woman has simply gone to the other extreme 
when she first breathes the air of liberty; and 
(2) where the young woman has been brought 
up from childhood in the idea that we are in 
this world simply for the purpose of “‘ having a 
good time’’; in this case the greater part of the 
blame should fall on her parents. 

As to where this kind of thing will end, the 
answer is not far to seek. Individually, it will 
end in confusion; socially, it will end, not only 
in confusion, but also in reaction. Licence 
will inevitably be followed by a necessary tight- 
ening-up of the bonds all round, perhaps even 
by a return to a sour-faced Puritanism. The 
young woman, individually and collectively, will 
discover sooner or later that we live in a world 
in which there are reactions against all evil, 
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that evil is the self-destroying thing, and good 
the self-propagating thing, and that in such a 
world wrong will never permanently succeed, 
and right is the only thing which will per- 
manently work. 

Incidentally, I would make the criticism that 
your correspondent appears to have misunder- 
stood the meaning of our Lord’s injunction, 
‘* Swear not at all,’’ which has no reference to 
what we understand by profanity, but refers to 
the Eastern habit of mind which regarded truth- 
speaking as being obligatory only when it was 
spoken on oath. 

R. C. ALLEN. 


Not a Tragedy 


I do not agree with your writer that “The 
Revolt of the Daughters” must be described as 
a tragedy. I should rather say that “The 
Emancipation of the Youth of to-day is a 
Problem.” We parents must study this problem 
from two view-points—our own and that of our 
sons and daughters. We must try to see how 
far it is wisely possible to come round to their 
point of view, and also how we can best en- 
deavour to get our boys and girls to see our 
view-point. Certainly, C’est la guerre is, or 
was, the starting-point of this upheaval, but 
why the sons might be excused and all the blame 
laid upon the daughters I cannot see. I think 
your correspondent takes too gloomy a view of 
the matter. My daughter, just reached the age 
of seventeen, has caused me only this last winter 
some wonderment, even anxiety, if not actual 
worry over the numerous social evenings, 
dances, etc., with consequent late hours, which 
at her age seem to me unwise. Her studies, 
nevertheless, have not suffered by neglect. When 
I remonstrated she seemed at first puzzled, then 
amused (“so many other chums were going ”), 
and finally indignant. 

To-day the young folks ave out for a good 
time, but the majority of our boys and girls are 
really boys and girls. Their amusements in the 
dancing craze of to-day—not in public dancing- 
halls, of course—are as innocent as the parlour- 
games of evenings years ago. How they would 
shriek at anyone playing “American Post,” 
“Forfeits,” and other “kissing” games which 
used to be “the” feature of parties. And 
though I personally do not admire the new 
dances, I am sure our men and maidens dance 
them to the “catchy” music in a perfectly in- 
nocent, wholehearted enjoyment. There will 
always be a minority who go to the extreme 
in dress, face-creams and powder, etc., but it is 
the minority. I have always known where my 
daughter was dancing, and who took her out. 
Her boy and girl friends were invited to our 
home to a little dance, and more than one of 
these boys has come quite openly to me to ask 
my girl to a school, club, or church dance, all 
of them frank, gentlemanly boys. Our 
minister’s Bible-class social a few week ago was 
most happy, unrestrained enjoyment, and com- 
— fellowship with minister, grown-ups, and 
class. 

We began with various competitions, then tea, 
followed by games, music and dancing. The 
minister asked the young men and women which 
dance they wanted, and it was granted. Long 
ago our churches would not have allowed such 
freedom, but “other times, other manners,” and 
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what is wrong with any of these things? We 
must move with the times. I think what we al] 
really want was the subject of a sermon 
preached by this same minister last Sunday, 
viz.: “The Spirit of Compromise.” In every 
detail of life compromise is needed, and if we 
could all practise it faithfully all tragedy might 
be averted. Did not our Prime Minister re 
cently urge compromise from coal-owners and 
miners? The vices of cigarette smoking, swear. 
ing, and drinking are not so bad, I think, as 
the article in your magazine shows. 

I do not approve of sweethearts holiday. 
ing together at boarding-houses, but there is 
nothing shocking in it. ‘Their behaviour would 
need to be correct for the prestige of the 
house. For the present state of affairs parents 
may be to blame in two ways. First, in not 
being strict enough when the children are quite 
young, and then, in later years, in not taking 
pains to inquire, sympathize, and try to reason 
from the children’s point of view, when up 
against something which seems not quite the 
thing, as ‘they see it. It is folly to say: “/ 
should never have been allowed to do this or 
that.” I am growing old, but have no fear of 
it, so my children have not began to call either 
their father or myself “Old bean,” or “back 
numbers.” My girl Aas said in fun: “Oh, 
Mother Early Victorian,” and we all laugh 
heartily. Dame Millicent Fawcett wrote an ex- 
cellent article the other day on this subject, and 
she is sure the modern girls are quite all right. 

A. B. C. (Glasgow). 


When Parents Have Not Moved 
With the Times 


Deak Epitor,—The Modern Girl—Is it to be 
“Minority ” or “Majority ” rule? 

The modern girl is a much-maligned class. 
Every age has its “hit” at the girl of the 
period, and this present outcry is unfair to the 
majority. 

The middle-class working or the stay-at-home 
girl of our day is hard to beat. Compared with 
the “sob stuff” of Victorian days who sat idly in 
chairs waiting for “someone” or “something” 
to turn up, the balance is all on our side. Who 
does not prefer the short hygienic skirts and 
the short hair to the voluminous draperies and 
the curled, puffed, and padded coiffures of the 
former period? 

Gone the simpering mock modesty and silly 
pride which prevented girls helping to bring 
grist to the mill by their own earnings. In its 
place has come the straightforward, practical 
self-reliant girl of to-day—the “good sport.” 
Yes, and the good sport has parents who them- 
selves have taught her to “play the game.” 
This is where the shoe pinches, if the parcats 
have not moved with the times. 

Play is absolutely necessary to youth, and 
should be taught. Who can teach it better than 
the child’s own parents, in the first stages, at 
least, if not later? 

In play, obedience and deference do not need 
to be insisted upon, they come as a natural con 
sequence. Reverence follows as a result 

Let us aim at making our criticism construc 
tive, not destructive. If we can tackle this 
“modern girl” problem of to-day, here and 
now, the future of the race is secure. 

Provincia BINT. 
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Is Headache 


your Partner ? 


What a miserable fellow he is ! 
Spoiling your pleasure and 
making himself a general nuis- 
ance. Get rid of him at once. 
Take a couple of Genasprin 
tablets, they will send him 
packing in double quick time. 


Genasprin is wonderfully 
effective against all distressing 
Nerve Pains. It soothes the 
nerves and banishes pain with- 
out causing the slightest “ after- 
effects.”” Keep a supply of 
Genasprin always at hand then 
you will ensure complete 
freedom from headaches. 


GENASPRIN 


(The SAFE Brand of Aspirin) 


All chemists sell Genasprin—price 2/- per 
bottle of 35 tablets. Buy a bottle now! 


GENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICS. 
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Anthology of Jesus 





Edited by 
SIR JAMES MARCHANT 


“There is nothing on the market 
just like it. It is a string of pearls 
and every pearl precious.” 

Rev. Thomas Nightingale. 





“It is a book to keep and to use 
for the rest of one’s days. . . 

The value of a book like this is 
immense. . . . It has stirred my 
own soul deeply. . . . It will pro- 
bably become the most popular 
devotional book of the year."°-— 


Rev. F. C. Spurr. 





“ Sir James has gleaned in fruitful 
fields and has gleaned indus- 
triously and successfully. It is a 
beautiful and suggestive Antho- 
logy, and | will commend it as | 
have opportunity. ’’— 


Rev. Dinsdale T. Young, D.D. 





“It will prove to be a mine of 

wealth to Christians of 

Name and Church.’’— 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A., D.D. 


every 





“The unfailing taste of the 
editor has provided a work which 
must be of lasting value to the 
scholar, suggestive to the Preacher, 
and of infinite comfort to the 
hungry and sad everywhere. It 
is a book of hope and beauty.’’"— 

Rev. L. McLean Watt, D.D. 





* The range is wide, covering all 
the Christian centuries and every 
type of Christian Faith. . . . The 
Book has an atmosphere as well 
as rich contents.” 
Rev. R. C. Gillie, M.A., D.C.L. 
Moderator of the Presbyterian 

Church of England. 





The Richest Thoughts of Master 





Minds from the time of the Life 





of Christ up to the present day 





Beautifully bound in 


7/6 net. 
TT) 
Ww 


Cassell & Co. 
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In leather, 10/6 net. 


, Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, E.C.4 
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EAR COUSIN DELIA,—How fast the 

time flies when you are on holiday! 

Every minute is precious, and yet seems 
to be on wings when you are so busy drinking 
in stores of health and packing your mind with 
happy memories. It is often said that the best 
things about a holiday are ‘‘ looking forward ” 
to it and * looking back ” on it! 

Certainly it is very pleasant making plans, 
discussing itineraries, outfits and the pros and 
cons of possible holiday places. But there are 
always beforehand some misgivings as_ to 
whether plans will go awry, luggage get lost, 
clothes not exactly fit the weather or the occa- 
sion, etc. etc, 

Once the holiday is an accomplished fact, 
perfect from beginning to end, you will look 
back with the utmost satisfaction. There is no 
end of pleasure in recalling this or that jolly 
happening and in conjuring up before one’s 
mind’s eye the many charming scenes your eyes 
rested upon during the holiday. 

As an aid to memory the snapshot is splendid, 
and of all holiday hobbies photography probably 
comes first in popularity. How delightful to 
make for oneself a pictorial record, not only of 
picnic parties, bathing frolics, etc., but also of 
the lovely scenery you saw: when away from 
home. 

If you take a series of snapshots and enter 
them up carefully in order in an album, you 
will find when you turn over the leaves even 
years after that the memory will rush into your 
mind of places, people and events that you had 
quite forgotten 

One of the pleasantest things about a holiday 
is the complete change from our ordinary sur- 
roundings. After the hustle and bustle of town 
life the ideal holiday is spent ‘‘ far from the 
madding crowd.” Perhaps you make some 
quaint little village your headquarters, or per 
haps a seaside town which offers nice expedi- 
tions into the surrounding country. Perhaps 
you speed along the open road in motor-car or 
cycle, or perhaps you elect to tramp on foot 
over moor and valley, through country lanes, 
reaching thus picturesque byways that are in- 
accessible in all other ways Wherever and 
however you holiday-make you will have end- 
less opportunities for taking snapshots. 

A camera is quite easy to manipulate; in 
fact, nearly everybody nowadays possesses one. 
Slung ac ross vour shoulder you can pause when 
your fancy dictates and ‘‘ snap” the scene that 
catches your eye. In winter it is a delightful 
occupation for the long evenings to enter up 
your snapshots with details of the ‘‘ how, when 
and where” about each one in turn. 
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Thus when holidays are over you will be 
able to capture their spirit anew, and in the 
early days of autumn and winter provide your- 
self with a fascinating occupation. 

Ever yours, 
PAMELA. 


Answers to Correspondents. 

Lady Pamela hopes that readers of THE QUIVER 
will write to her, and she will have much 
pleasure in answering their letters in this 
Column, 

Crus FOR Writers. Mrs. D. W. (Leeds).— 
A correspondent has written to me asking for 
particulars about the club for writers you men- 
tioned to me. If you will kindly send me full 
particulars | should like to send them to my 
correspondent. 

FOR THE SAKE OF HyGIENE. Miriam (Leices- 
ter).—In the daily routine the bath is a very 
important item. Unless the pores of the skin 
are kept clean and free from dust and dirt 
the skin cannot perform its functions satisfac 
torily and the general health suffers in conse 
quence. ‘The choice of a good soap is all- 
important, and none is better for general use 
than Lifebucy Soap. Children should be 
trained from their earliest years to wash their 
hands carefully before every meal, and if this 
soap is used dirt will quickly be banished, 
leaving the skin clean and fresh. In the bath 
Lifebuoy Soap is also invaluable, for it lathers 
freely, and quickly dissolves the dirt and waste 
products of the skin that are apt to clog the 
pores. The practical housewife is quick to 
realize the value of this soap and to make a 
point of always keeping a supply of it at hand. 

For A WEEK-END Visit. Miss Mattie (High 
gate).—You are a very lucky girl to have so 
many friends and to be so often invited to spend 
a week-end away with them. <A week-end visit 
to a friend’s house can be very enjoyable, but 
much of your pleasure will really depend on 
whether you take the right clothes, etc. You 
would be wise to invest in a roomy suit-case, 
not so heavy that when filled you cannot lift 
it yourself. The expense of your journeys will 
be minimized if you can get about easily with- 
out the aid of taxis and porters, etc. Fortu- 
nately nowadays frocks are so soft that you can 
pack three or four into the space formerly occu- 
pied by one. You should get a pair of soft 
folding suede bedroom slippers, and a dressing- 
gown made of crépe-de-chine or japshan silk 
will take up but little room in your suit-case 
and yet be soft and warm. Folding coat- 
hangers are also a wise addition, as the ward- 
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robe in the guest-room of all but the very 
thoughtful hostess is rarely well provided with 
these necessary items. 

For HEALTHY BAaByHOOD. Maisie (Richmond). 
—Your baby is evidently a very healthy child, 
and you are very fortunate that this is the case. 
You must now make up your mind to give him 
suitable food, for continued good health really 
depends upon that. You cannot do better than 
give your baby Meliin’s Food, and in that case 


you will probably find he will cut his teeth 
with practically no trouble. It would be a 
wise plan to send 6d. in stamps, mentioning 
this magazine, to the makers, Mellin’s Food, 
Limited, London, S.E.15. They would then 


send you samples and a descriptive booklet and 


particulars of a unique ‘‘ Progress Book ” which 
will interest you. 
For Care OF A PIANO. Rita B. (Filey). 


That was a very handsome present, and you are 
extremely fortunate. It is a pity, however, that 
your house is rather inclined to be damp, as 
that quickly impairs the tone of a piano. You 
had better place the piano insu 


legs in glass 


lators. <As a rule it is best to dispense with 
them, but they do afford some protection from 
a damp floor. Place a thin cushion or mat 
under the pedals to avoid strain on them. Then 


it would be wise to have a gas-fire installed in 
the room so that you can have it lit for an hour 
or so each day regularly, and warm the air of 
the room and remove the damp atmosphere that 
would otherwise warp the wood and destroy the 
tone of your piano. 

A SPLENDID Tontc. Punchinello (Elstree). 

I am indeed sorry to hear you have had such a 
bad time, but each day I hope you will now 
feel stronger. For a suitable tonic I can recom 
mend Phosferine. It has a most beneficial effect 
from the very first day you take it, and will 
certainly make you eat better and sleep better. 
It is obtainable from all chemists in liquid and 
tablet form. You would be well advised 
to invest in a supply and take it regularly for 
some time until you feel thoroughly restored to 
normal health and strength. 

THe CHEERFUL KitcHen. B. M. B. (March). 
—You were wise to stipulate that your architect 
should plan for a light and kitchen in 
your new house. As you will be doing much 
of your own housework in the kitchen, the latter 
will be really your workshop, and you will find 
the tasks you have to perform in it 
it is light and well planned. Environment 
counts for so much, and one feels more cheerful 
when surroundings You 
could have your kitchen papered with one of the 
new tiled then, to make it 
pervious to the walls 


very 


airy 


easier if 


one’s are cheerful. 


designs, and im- 
have varnished. 
The idea of a design simulating Dutch tiles in 
blue and white is quite attractive, particularly 
as you have blue china in the kitchen cabinet 
and a blue-and-white checked table-cover. You 
will find a varnished wallpaper very durable as 
well as very pleasing to the eye. 

To Make Meats TemptTinG. Maureen (East- 
bourne).—You seem to very capable 
caterer, and I think the specimen menus you 


Steam, 


be a 


xvi 


send me are very well thought out. You might 
with advantage, however, try to make the nur. 
sery breakfast and tea more varied by letting 


the children have jam more frequently, and 
letting them have a_ different kind each 
day. I advise you to make a point of giving 
them Chivers’ jams, for they are absolutely 


pure and wholesome, and the flavour is so de. 
licious that the children will 








thor: ughly enjoy 
them. 

A PRACTICAL IDEA. Lulie M. (Maidenhead),— 
When your holiday is over you naturally want 
to start work at once. As you have your own 
machine and would prefer to work at home, 
why not advertise in your local paper that you 
are prepared to do typewriting? \ might also 
be able tc put a notice in one or tw tationers’ 
windows and send notices t a few lead 
ing people in the district. In this way you will 
soon build up a connexion, and y may also 
be able to take a few pupils if you would like 
that. i offer you my best wishes for success 

FoR  Datnty UNDERWEAR. Priscilla B. 
(Oswestry).—Most girls like pretty, dainty un 
derwear, and so you are not in the least unique 
in that matter You tell me y find it ver 
tiresome to have so often to repla ribbons 
in your lingerie. If you made your shoulder 
straps, etc., of Cash’s wash ribbons you would 
not have to remove them befor sending 
garments to the laundry Phe British 
bons are made in fast colours and can be re 
on to retain their original shades eve when 
they are washed repeatedly. Why! nvest if 
Cash's wash ribbons in ir fa cok 
and use them to make your lingerie dainty and 
at the same time practical? 

A BACKWARD CHILD. Worried Guardian 
(Penarth) His writing is certainly bad for a 
boy of eleven, but you must make allowances as 
he has been so delicat In addition to what 
he does at school, vou might give him a special 
writing Ie n for, say, fifteen 1 t each 
evening, setting him a copy or letti 1 cop 
out a paragraph from a_ book Ma him d 
just a little, and do it well 

ADDRESS WANTED Mimi (Dover) The firm 
you mention is very well known, ar t} iddress 
given in the advertisement is quit fficient 

SOLVING A DIFFICULT PROBLEM Paul Pry 
(Exeter) From what you teil me I fancy that 
your difficulties about shaving are chiefly due 
to the use of an unsatisfactory brush Why not 
invest in a Clemak shaving brush Thi n 
sists of a soft, durable mixture f badger and 
hair fixed in the handle by a patented proce 
of wire binding that prevents tl ng of 
hair. rhe handle of the brush is made of a 
composition that is non-porous and will neither 
split nor break. You will find a Clemak shav 
ing brush a very good investment, and your 
dealer will show you one if you ask for it 

A MAaTTerR OF Taste. Constant Reader (Man 
chester).—The white damask cloth for meals 1s 
never out of fashion, but if you have a nice 
polished table it is quite correct to leave it 
clear, with just small mats to protect it from 


scratches, etc. 
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